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SIFTED EARTH: A STORY: ROSE COHEN 


RED and lingering sunset over the village Sabinka. It 
shone on the forest trees, it played on the faded straw 
roofs of the huts, it gleamed on the dingy window 








. panes. It lay long on the newly plowed fields, making 
deep shadows. At last it dipped into the lake. Night 
fell quickly now. ‘The forest trees formed a dark 
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straight wall, the bushes looking dwarfish, stooping. From the vil- 
lage came sounds of closing, a hoof stamp, a bar drawn, a gate click, 
a hushed voice, a louder laugh 

A few torch lights sprang up in the windows . . . A dog sent 
forth a single bark. . . 

Then upon the stillness a movement and a murmur broke. 

“Tramp, tramp, tramp, tramp.” ‘The murmur became a hum. 
It grew louder. It became a breath of song, of one voice, of two, of 
three voices. More joined mixing with the beat of hoofs. 

“Tramp, tramp, tramp, tramp.” Many dusky forms climbed 
the hill, many voices joined. *The youths and maidens were leading 
the horses to the night watch, and for a moment their song rang full 
and clear through the night. 

“Maidens, oh my dear sisters, 

Go to the thicket where the cranberries grow, 
Where the cranberries grow. 

Break off twigs and defend my braids, 

And defend my braids.” 
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One voice rang louder, clearer, more euphonious than the rest as 
it trailed off into the night. It was Daria’s, the daughter of Mackar, 
the first peasant in the village. 

When it had been still for some time a thread of smoke appeared 
over the pasture, a fire, a few dusky forms. A slight murmur came 
i. on the breeze, a laugh, a sound, and all was still. 

Late a full moon rose. It shone alike on the lake, on the thatched 
roofs of the village, on Mackar’s new home with its roof of shingles and 
double windows. 





*To the peasant the horse is the most precious possession and it is the custom to let the horses 
feed in the fields through the night. But there are wolves in the neighboring woods, and thieves in 
the towns. So the sons, or if there are no sons, the daughters, go on the night watch. The young people 
take blankets, lay campfires and remain out, taking turns to watch. 
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SIFTED EARTH: A STORY 


A'TE one afternoon in the Fall, Mackar was standing with his back 
jegainst the barn and on the ground at his feet, outlined against 
a newly piled stack of straw, his daughter Daria lay crouching. 
Mackar’s straight powerful body was steaming with heat and per- 
spiration, straw and dust clung to his coarse linen shirt and trousers, 
and bits of straw stuck out of his birch bark sandals and heavy sheep- 
skin cap. Not far off in the field men were piling sheaves of wheat into 
great wagons. 

Mackar’s face was distorted with passion. 

“Who is he?” 

Daria moved heavily, clumsily, against the straw, crushing her- 
self into it, but remained silent. Her eyelids were drooping, her fin- 
gers rolled a bit of her coarse linen skirt in her lap. 

“A fine spectacle you are, ‘Svinia!’” (sow). The great white sow 
happened by. Heavily she came up, grunting, and rooting in the 
ground. He shot out his foot and missed her. But she let out a 
squeal as if she had been half murdered. Daria shrank deeper into 
the straw. Mackar spat away from him. 

“Who is he?” All the fury that possessed his soul he put into 
these words. Yet in spite of his wrath there was something patient 
about him as he stood there leaning against the barn. Mackar idle 
on a week day during the harvest time! There could only be a halt, 
a great break, in his life. Mackar had never stopped from work even 
on a Sunday. 

“Who is he?” 

He took off his cap, drew his sleeve over his furrowed and dripping 
forehead and stood turning the cap between his hands. He avoided 
looking at the girl. After that first glance when he had driven in from 
the field and saw his Daria, always so slim and slender “like a young 
birch,” crouching there clumsily, hiding herself, when he saw that, a 
blood vessel all but burst in his thick neck. After that moment he had 
not looked at her again. 

“Speak!” The word burst from him with bits of white foam. 

Again she stirred against the straw. Her face was partly sullen, 
partly indifferent, the indifference that comes with disillusion. She 
was tall and strong like her father, and very handsome. Her flaxen 
hair lay in two braids on her chest. On her head she wore a small red 
kerchief carelessly wound cap fashion. Her coarse linen shirt was 
held together at her throat with a bit of red “zitchka” (woolen braid). 
Her feet were sandaled. She drew them under her wide skirt. 

At last Mackar began to speak. He made a circular motion with 
his arm, including house and barns and the fields about. His words 
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SIFTED EARTH: A STORY 


came slowly, jerkily, and far apart. Mackar had not the habit of 
speech, and it came hard to him. 

“Tt is not as if you had wanted for anything. All my life I had 
worked. All the earth I had worked and worked, sifted it through my 
fingers almost until it is as soft—and yields, yields more than the barns 
can hold. There is the timber for a fourth barn. These are stacked 
with grain and flax. The flax is the best for miles around. Look at 
it!” He pointed uphill to the right. “How straight and thick it 
stands, so thick that the wind can scarcely bend it. I had known it 
would be so in the spring when it was in blossom, blue like the sea.” 

As he talked of the fields his voice lost much of its bitterness and 
in his blue eyes there was something of the glint of the sun and the 
fields, also of its softness and its shadows. Slowly they came back to 
the girl crumpled against the straw and at once they became like steel. 
His voice rose with venom. 

“Now it shall all go to—to whom! Who is he? What is he? 
Some good for nothing in the village?” 

Daria’s light lashes fluttered, but she remained silent. 

“Have you grown dumb? Who is he? I shall make him marry 
you! Ha! Ha! Pride of the village!” His voice sounded like a saw 
drawn. ‘Pride of Sabinka!” he mocked, “the daughter of Mackar 
whose kubiels are filled with fine linens, marry a nobody, a good for 
nothing. All this,” again he looked away, his features worked with 
emotion, and only now and then he uttered a word aloud. All this, 
if it does not go to Daria, to him whom she must now marry, it must 
go to his own cousin, Vasily, that lazy fellow, a youth scarcely older 
than Daria, who likes to lie on his back in the sun all day and give 
things away. It would go to him by law. Him, Mackar’s golden 
grains would soon slip through his fingers. “Give things away! No, 
he shall never have it!” Besides he hated his young cousin Vasily. 
He hated his laughter, his easy mocking ways, his idleness. He should 
never have it! It must go to Daria. He turned and looked at her 
and at his home which stood golden in the sun like his fields, the new 
timber still unfaded. He had just finished it this spring for Daria to 
marry and live in, Daria when she married the worthiest, richest son 
in the village, one who had fields of his own and would join them to his, 
Mackar’s. 

Again he turned to her, his face bent forward. He peered at her 
with his gimlet-like eyes in the fading light, hissing, ““Who is he? 
Doesn’t he want to marry you? Aren’t these barns, these fields, this 
home good enough for him? Or is it you that he objects to? Ha! 
Ha!” Again he laughed crazily. 

Daria twisted about in the straw, her face white. She looked at 
him, her lips parted a moment, but no words came. 
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“Tell me, tell me,” he said, gritting his teeth, “and I shall make 
him marry you. He shall marry you if he is the devil himself. Who 
is he, Pavel? Or is Adom to be the heir, Adom with nothing but a 
shirt to his back, or Pavel who is lazy?” 

Daria raised slightly from the straw and for the first time she 
spoke. “ ‘“Batushka’ (Little Father), I know you are hurt. But—it 
would hurt you more if I told you I—I won’t marry him! I—won’t 
marry a—he—he broke his word. He said we should be married be- 
fore Harvest, and—well, now I shall not marry him.” Her fine nos- 
trils quivered. Mackar stared at her speechless, unbelievingly, open- 
mouthed. It broke upon him slowly that the youth had been slow in 
coming forward to marry. But—was she the one to complain! She— 

“You—you—you,” he burst out, “will not marry him! He is 
willing to marry and you will not marry him! Bradiaga! (outcast). 
You—one like you choose!” 

Daria’s eyes raised, wandered and rested a moment on a hut at 
the far end of the village. Mackar followed her gaze. Suddenly he 
bent to her boring her with his eyes, his rage changing to a startled 
look. ‘“Who, who did you say he is?’ Mumbling “God, it cannot be! 
It cannot be!” He took a step, his huge shoulders bent over her. 
“What!” he cried, “your face is as white as your shirt. Am I right! 
God!” And the veins stood out like ropes on his neck. His toil- 
worn strong hand lifted like a sledge hammer, his voice rose like a 
clap of thunder, then like it, it suddenly broke and crumbled. Look- 
ing up at him in the waning light was Daria’s face as she had often 
done when she was a little child and he had scolded her. There was 
the same troubled look—. But that was not all, his wife, dead ten 
years, was looking up at him, through Daria. With an oath he 
dropped his face into his extended arm. 

“Go!” he cried, “go before I strike you dead. Go and never cross 
the doorstep again. Go, and may you fade as this fading light.” 

Daria rose slowly, clumsily. She remained still a moment look- 
ing at her father, hesitated, then turned and walked quickly away 
through the newly cut fields in the direction of an old crony’s hut. 
Her sandals made a swishing sound as she walked through the stumps. 

When he could no longer hear her Mackar crumbled to the 
ground at the barn. His hands beat against the earth. He was 
defeated—outwitted. 

Meantime it was growing dark. The cattle passed and the sheep, 
and the pigs came running, grunting, pushing, squealing. And last 
came the herdsman, a boy, scarcely visible in a cloud of dust. His 
empty lunch sack hung flat against his side. He was playing merrily 
on his fife. 
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ND Mackar lay there foaming and spluttering, talking aloud. 

He was defeated, defeated! His cap had fallen off, his long, 

thick brown hair lay in a tangle. He was defeated. All had 
combined to defeat him. His golden fields and Daria too, all, all was 
to go to his counsin Vasily, that outrageous youth who lay in the sun 
all day and laughed. While he, Mackar, had worked all his life, 
tended each grain of earth with his bare hands. His barns were 
stocked. There would be acres of beets and potatoes, cabbages and 
flax. His house was new. It should all go to his cousin Vasily. All 
his life he had worked and denied himself. He had never given any 
thing away. The Djiak (priest) had often looked at him and shaken 
his shaggy head. Many times he had told him, “Mackar, you will come 
to grief. You are not giving toGod. You are not coming to church.” 

Matushka (Little Mother) his wife, too, had often looked at him 
in the same way as the Djiak. Her gentle, fearless eyes had talked 
to him as tonight. How fearless she was! You could torment and 
beat her until she could not rise. But her eyes still looked at you 
fearlessly and so gently until you were filled with shame and rage, 
and wanted to beat her more. Once he did beat her more and more, 
for giving away grain. That was the only thing he had ever beaten 
her for, for giving away, for she had been very faithful in the home 
and in the fields. He had beaten her and thought he had subdued her 
at last. She had lain so still on the polle.* When suddenly she had 
turned to him. “Batushka, you yourself give. It is near Easter. 
Give the Djiak a measure of white flour for an Easter loaf.” Her 
voice had been so very gentle. She was small and frail. Suddenly 
Mackar fell to weeping. He was weeping because Matushka had been 
so frail. Why hadn’t he allowed her to give! If it had pleased her. 
There had been so much. Now it should all go to his cousin, that lazy 
lad who basked in the sun all day. 

Suddenly he sat up, flung back his mop of hair and leaned his 
back against the barn. He knew what he would do. He would give 
it all away himself! All! He had never given. But now he would 
give—all—to the church! He would give it all to the church and earn 
for himself a place in heaven. “Ha! Ha!” he laughed. He would— 
but strange His heart lay heavy. “Mackar,” very distinctly he 
heard a still small voice. “Mackar, that is not the way. You have not 
suddenly grown good and pious. Your heart has not softened. That 
is not the reason. You want to give to the church that your cousin 
Vasily may not have. That is not the way to heaven!” And Mackar 
sank back to the ground pressing his face against the earth. “That 
is not the way! That is not the way!” How distinct that small voice 


* The peasant’s bed of boards covered with straw. 
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was. It filled the whole night. It filled every corner of the earth. 
The Djiak was shaking his head at him. His wife’s gentle eyes were 
looking at him. There, too, stood the old crony of the village. She 
lived on what she begged. He had never given to her. “Hi, hi, hi! 
Heh, heh, heh!” she laughed with her toothless mouth and hobbled 
away leaning on her stick. And there—there was the maniac “Poore, 
poore, poore—poore, poore, poore,” he made his unintelligible sounds 
as he brandished the many sticks he carried about with him. But he 
kept far away. He was always afraid of Mackar. And there—there 
they all were!—‘‘O, Matushka!” he cried, “Matushka!’ His huge 
body was shaking with sobs. 

It was late when he raised his head from the ground. 

“Very well,” he said brokenly as if he were answering someone. 
“Very well. The fields, the house, the house is new. The honey comb 
is heavy this year. They shall have it—the lad and Daria, all, all.” He 
staggered to his feet. He would go and find them. He—he would 
bring them together himself. Daria must listen to reason. She was 
mild, but stubborn. Matushka, too, had been determined, but reason- 
able. Daria must listen to reason. He stood a moment looking 
dazedly about him. It was a starry night yet dark, and the village 
lay silent. His own house stood a black formless mass in the darkness. 
He felt his way to the road and went stumbling along. Passing the 
cemetery he knelt a moment, making the sign of the cross. Then he 
went on again toward Vasily’s hut at the other end of the village. 
A small light glimmered there. “Anyway,” he thought, “the lad is 
not so bad.” He remembered how he would come running over during 
the summer when he was a malchick (little fellow). How he would 
clamber on to the old mare in front of him, Mackar, and beating his 
tiny bare feet against her great sides he would beg, “Drive fast, Mack- 
arushka! Drive fast!” Mackar’s shoulders were bent, but something 
like a smile passed over his grim face as he stumbled along toward 
the tiny light at the other end of the village. 
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| TWO SONGS OF A FACTORY GIRL: MARYA 
| ALEXANDROVNA ZATURENSKY. 
THE CRY OF YOUTH 


Y mirror tells me I am sweet, 
And lovable to see, 
But the joy of life that is free and fleet 
Is not for me. 


An old woman shook her head one day 
As I loosened my hair; 

“It’s little use to be young and gay, 
Or proud and fair; 


For small’s the joy in store for a lass 

op. Who must work for daily bread; 

And your face will fade in the looking glass 
When a short time’s fled.” 


Then joy I'll seek you far and wide 
Before Time robs 

My hair’s fresh gold and my limbs’ straight pride. 
I said through sobs. 


THE FACTORY WHEELS 
6 he great dark wheels go ’round 


In an endless roar, 
And on my heart they pound 
Like an iron door. 
Yet outside there flits by 
A golden butterfly. 


It’s Spring and I never knew, 
For the dark wheels shout; 

My dreams are crying, too, 
Pleading, “Oh, let me out!” 

But the dark wheels are of steel— 
How can they know or feel? 
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A TALK ABOUT CHILDREN: BY JOHN 
RUSKIN 


T is the character of children we want, and must gain at 
our peril; let us see, briefly, in what it consists. 

“The first character of right childhood is that it is 
Modest. A well-bred child does not think it can teach 
its parents, or that it knows everything. It may think 
its father and mother know everything, perhaps that all 

grown people know everything; very certainly it is sure that it 
does not. And it is always asking questions and wanting to know 
' more. Well, that is the first character of a good and wise man at 

his work. To know that he knows very little; to perceive that there 
are many above him wiser than he; and to be always asking questions, 
wanting to learn, not to teach. No one ever teaches well who wants to 
teach, or governs well who wants to govern; it is an old saying 
(Plato’s, but I know not if his, first), and as wise as old. 


“Then, the second character of right childhood is to be Faithful. 
Perceiving that its father knows best what is good for it, and having 
found always, when it has tried its own way against his, that he was 
right and it was wrong, a noble child trusts him at last wholly, gives 
him its hand, and will walk blindfold with him, if he bids it. And 
that is the true character of all good men also, as obedient workers, or 
soldiers under captains. They must trust their captains—they are 
bound for their lives to choose none but those whom they can trust. 
Then, they are not always to be thinking that what seems strange to 
them, or wrong in what they are desired to do, is strange or wrong. 
They know their captain; where he leads they must follow, what he 
bids they must do; and without this trust and faith, without this cap- 
tainship and soldiership, no great deed, no great salvation, is possible 
to man. Among all the nations it is only when this faith is attained 
by them that they become great; the Jew, the Greek, and the Ma- 
hometan, agree at least in testifying to this. It was a deed of this 
absolute trust which made Abraham the father of the faithful; it was 
the declaration of the power of God as captain over all men, and the 
acceptance of a leader appointed by Him as commander of the faith- 
ful, which laid the foundation of whatever national power yet exists 
in the East; and the deed of the Greeks, which has become the type of 
unselfish and noble soldiership to all lands, and to all times, was com- 
memorated, on the tomb of those who gave their lives to do it, in the 
most pathetic, so far as I know, or can feel, of all human utterances: 
‘Oh, stranger, go and tell our people that we are lying here, having 
obeyed their words.’ 


“Then the third character of right childhood is to be Loving and 
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MOTHER AND CHILD—FROM A 
BAS RELIEF BY ANNING-BELL. 
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A TALK ABOUT CHILDREN 


A MADONNA STUDY: 
MARY CASSATT, PAINTER. 


Generous. Give a little love to a child, and you get a great deal back. 
It loves everything near it, when it is a right kind of child—would hurt 
nothing, would give the best it has away, always, if you need it—does 
not lay plans for getting everything in the house for itself, and de- 
lights in helping people; you cannot please it so much as by giving it 
a chance of being useful, in ever so little a way. 

“And because of all these characters, lastly, it is Cheerful. Put- 
ting its trust in its father, it is careful for nothing—being full of love 
to every creature, it is happy always, whether in its play or in its duty. 
Well, that’s the great worker’s character also. Taking no thought 
for the morrow; taking thought only for the duty of the day; trusting 
somebody else to take care of to-morrow; knowing indeed what labor 
is, but not what sorrow is; and always ready for play—beautiful 
play—for lovely human play is like the play of the Sun. There’s a 





worker for you. He, steady to his time, is set as a strong man to run 
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“MOTHER AND CHILD”: 
MARY CASSATT, PAINTER. 
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Courtesy of Durand-Ruel 
A BABY: MARY 
CASSATT, PAINTER 


his course, but also, he rejoiceth as a strong man to run his course. 
See how he plays in the morning, with the mists below, and the clouds 
above, with a ray here and a flash there, and a shower of jewels every- 
where; that’s the Sun’s play; and great human play is like his—all 
yarious—all full of light and life, and tender, as the dew of the morn- 
in 





“So then, you have the child’s character in these four things— 
Humility, Faith, Charity, and Cheerfulness. That’s what you have 
got to be converted to. ‘Except ye be converted and become as little 
children’—you hear much of conversion nowadays; but people always 
seem to think they have got to be made wretched by conversion—to be 
converted to long faces. No, friends, you have got to be converted to 
short ones; you have to repent into childhood, to repent into delight, 
and delightsomeness. You can’t go into a conventicle but you'll hear 
plenty of talk of backsliding. Backsliding, indeed! I can tell you, 
on the ways most of us go, the faster we slide back the better. Slide 
back into the cradle, if going on is into the grave—back, I tell you; 
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THE HOUSE OPPOSITE 


back—out of your long faces, and into your long clothes. It is among 
children only, and as children only, that you will find medicine for your 
healing and true wisdom for your teaching. There is poison in the 
counsels of the men of this world; the words they speak are all bitter- 
ness, ‘the poison of asps is under their lips,’ but, ‘the sucking child shall 
play by the hole of the asp.’ There is death in the looks of men. “Their 
eyes are privily set against the poor’; they are as the uncharmable ser- 
pent, the cockatrice, which slew by seeing. But, ‘the weaned child shall 
lay his hand on the cockatrice den’. There is death in the step of men; 
‘their feet are swift to shed blood; they have compassed us in our steps 
like the lion that is greedy of his prey, and the young lion lurking in 
secret places’, but, in that kingdom, the wolf shall lie down with the 
lamb, and the fatling with the lion, and ‘a little child shall lead them.’ ”’ 


From Work in a “Crown of Wild Olives.” 


THE HOUSE OPPOSITE: BY EMERY POTTLE 


WONDER why they build them a house, 
Little and low and gray, 

With tiled red roof and shadowy eaves, 
In an old Italian way ¢ 





And I wonder whether its charming face, 
Strange to this restless street, 

Smiles into eyes that see Italy, 
Hurries their homeward feet? 


The shabby tent of occasional blue, 
Set over their sharp roof-tree— 

Does it suddenly seem to their homesick hearts 
The sky of Tuscany é 

At the foolish door of their happy house— 
In the shafted city gloom— 

Lingers—ah, lingers!—like love in Spring, 
An almond bush a-bloom? 

And does every breath of the breaking May, 
Wanton and warm and dear, 

Waken the image of distant dreams 
Whose altar they cherish here? 


I wonder why they build them a house, 
Little and gray and low? 
Is it for love and for Italy— 


Or because it happened so? 267 








LITTLE LOVES: BY ROSE MOSELLE 
THE LITTLE ME—Episode 1 
be T) HEN I was a little girl, I loved many things of which 





‘ bal: I never spoke. I believe I didn’t even know I loved 
them, until they said I was growing up. And then 
it was hard. They were tiny, comfortable, subtle loves 
of touch, smell and sensation. And I thought they 
were all my own, until I grew older and heard people 
BY eran their little loves. It always gave me a 
feeling of surprise and intimacy. I never knew other people possessed 
little loves. Perhaps I didn’t want them to. They were so a part of 
just me, that I could not understand others loving them. I think I do 
now. All people cherish tiny pathetic loves which they hesitate to 
speak of. And the associations of these loves are of the queerest and 
dearest, and then some haven’t any associations at all. 

Now I love cool, shiny, green bottles. These bottles of my earliest 
childhood have no connection whatsoever. I just remember them. 

I loved golden-rods. They grew on the bank of a lake, and I was 
wading knee-deep, my dress pinned way up. Somebody was holding 
my hand. 

When I was in 2B, there was Teacher, and library books on Fri- 
day. They were large, dog-eared, smudgy books with sticky muslin 
covers, illustrated in bright reds and greens and yellows. The covers 
were sticky because you sucked candy when you read a library book. 

When I was five years old, I saw a vegetable cart laden with 
freshly smelling carrots, parsley, beets and onions. I wore new pink 
socks. I love vegetable carts and pink socks. 

On a clear winter day there was Pauline, our husky Polish servant, 
and her nice, kind, chapped hands, and her red gums when she smiled, 
which weren’t so nice. There was also the freshly dried clothes which 
she had just brought in. I wriggled my head into the white, white 
stuff. I love the airy, tingly smell of clothes whipped by a stiff win- 
ter wind, and I love Pauline, who married a coal-miner. 

It was a Summer day and my mother had just returned from mar- 
ket. She gave me a large, shiny, green apple. I put it to my nose and 
smelt it. Then I smelt all around it. I felt something dragging my 
heart down. I wanted something. I wanted to be in a green, green 
country. The sun-baked sidewalks of the city disgusted me. 

Spring mornings when I had a sore throat, I sat at the window. 
There was the Street-Cleaner who made me ache to remind him of 
the dirt he left behind, and the ding-dong of the Rags-picker’s bell, 
and the cry of the Old-Cash-Clothes man. I was sorry for other little 
girls who were shut in school. They did not know what it meant to 
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have your papa’s handkerchief wound round your throat, and sit at 
the window just watching things. 

My mother had made huckleberry tarts, and I was at the mirror 
looking joyfully at my blue, blue tongue. Then people said, “look at 
your tongue. It’s all blue.” 

“Is it?” I asked innocently. And my heart laughed. 

There was the bare-headed white-aproned butcher boy, whistling 
a glad tune and swinging a basket. How wistfully I watched that won- 
— boy. He did not go to school. It was quite nice to be a butcher 

oy. 

It was Springtime, and the pond in Central Park was choked 
with fragrant water-lilies and their large, flat, green leaves upon which 
any fairy might sit. I love water-lilies and the fairies which might sit 
on them. 

And then it was Summer, and I was going to the library. I was 
little because I took books from the upstairs room. On my way I 
was overtaken by a sudden sun-shower. I distinctly smelt a queer, 
clayey odor arising from the warm asphalt. I lifted my face so that 
the rain drops would splash on it. A drop rolled down my left cheek, 
and rested on my mouth. It tasted like that queer smell. I hugged 
my books and started to run. And as I ran my feet pattered, “glad, 
glad, glad.” 

There was the Dairy-Store man with the fat, rosy cheeks, whom I 
envied when he cut into his firm, sweet butter and cheeses. Oh, I did 
want to cut firm butter and cheese. 

It was near Christmas, and I was coming home from school. We 
had been making colored paper cones, for Christmas candy, and sing- 
ing “Jacky Frost”. Christmas trees were for sale on corners. They 
smelt so good. I gave a little hop and a skip. People were laden 
with Christmas parcels. Everybody was in a hurry, but everybody 
was glad. I gave a little hop and a skip. I was hugging a Christmas 
cone filled with colored candies for my love on the top floor. She was 
way way older than me. She wore her hair up. She was a most won- 
derful person, and her name was Frances. A real horse-drawn sleigh, 
like you read of in your library book, and even jingling sleigh bells! 
Oh, my feet refused to walk like little girls’ feet should. They wanted 
to run and skip and jump. And something inside of my throat wanted 
to shout and laugh. 

It had been snowing all day. The first snowfall. That night 
the snow ceased and a biting frost set in. The streets were covered 
with a thick, hard crust of snow. I wore brand new, shiny rubbers 
which smelt heavenly, and they made a delicious crunching sound on 
the snow. I love that sound, and the smell of new rubbers. 
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Supper was over, and I was being rocked in my mother’s arms. 
The old floor creaked, and the clock ticked in unison. My mother’s 
breasts were warm and soft. She hummed softly. Then she fell 
asleep and the humming stopped. So did the creaking of the floor. 
There was only the tick-tock, tick-tock of the clock. It frightened 
me. . . the deep silence. I touched my mother’s face. She started. 
She hummed again, and the floor creaked. There was the loo, loo, loo, 
and the ricka-racka, ricka-racka, and the tick-tock, tick-tock. I laid 
my face under my mother’s chin and blinked. 

We were coming home from a visit to my uncle in New Jersey. 
It was night and we were in a train. In a hot, moist hand I held a 
few limp daisies. I kneeled on my seat and looked out of the window 
into the soft black night. Sometimes a cool breeze lifted the damp 
hair off my forehead. We were nearing New York, and I saw count- 
less twinkling little blue and white lights in parallel lines as far as my 
eyes could see. They were rows and rows of electric lamp-posts. 

In a Dutch picture book I saw blue, blue flax flowers in a field. 
In another picture book there were short, fat, little jam pots with 
muslin covers on the top, tied with a string. I love those blue flax 
flowers, and the little fat jam pots. 

It was the first balmy Spring night, and I wore no hat or coat. 
I was running to Lily’s house to ring her bell. Lily, too, must come 
out without her hat and coat. I looked up at the sky. It was sprinkled 
with so many bright little stars. I had never seen so many. I won- 
dered why it had never occurred to me to look at the sky other nights. 
It was so very big and wonderful. I felt very little. I didn’t know 
much. But I didn’t care. I wanted to remain that way. I pitied 
the grown-up people because of the joys they missed. They thought 
they were happy, but I knew that they really weren’t. Did they know 
what it means to thrill to the lovely tickly feeling of a Spring breeze 
lapping the back of your skirt against your bare legs? And did they 
know of the joy in your heart when you stand on top of a barrel and 
scream your lungs out—just for nothing at all? If they ever did that 
they’d have a million p’licemen after ’em. P’licemen don’t notice you. 
All little girls seream. And did they know what it means to sit on the 
grocer’s wooden bread-box in front of his store at night, and tell ghost 
stories? And what did a barrel organ hold for them? Would they 
dare to grab a friend and just dance? And did they know what it 
meant to call for people such as Lily—Lily with her long, soft, brown 
eyes? And Lily was your best friend. 

I rang Lily’s bell. Her head popped out of the window. She 
smiled at my daring outfit. 

“You, too,” I called up. Then Lily came down. She had done 
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as I told her to. I love Lily. We knew why the night is soft and 
starry. It was made for little girls to play in. It was Lily’s chance 
to buy candy, and divide it up between us. Then with arms encircled 
around each other’s waists, and eating our candy slowly, we walked. 
We were unusually quiet. There was something we could not under- 
stand. We kept looking at the stars. A piece of my heart broke 
loose and began to rise. When it got to my throat it stuck there. 
Suddenly I knew. They were beginning to lengthen my skirts. They 
had hinted at no more socks next Summer. They were dragging me 
down, down with them. But, but I had Lily, and besides next Sum- 
mer was far, far away. Maybe if I kept my legs screwed up tightly 
in bed, they would not get very much longer. There had been a time 
when I kept them stretched way out so that I might grow. What a 
foolish little girl I had been. Lily was saying something, something 
about the May-party. She was going to be a Japanese lady, and wear 
her mother’s kimono. She suggested that I might go as a pink crépe- 
paper rose. I swallowed the piece of my heart. I felt a delicious 
something creeping up, up, up from my toes. It was oozing out of 
my finger-nails. It was going to shoot out of the top of my head. I 
looked at the stars. I smiled. Next year was so far away that maybe 
it would never even happen. I hugged Lily’s waist. I said to Lily, 
“T will be a rose, and you'll look beautiful. You have Japanese eyes 
—and Lily, aint you glad?” 

Lily said, “about what?” 

“You know ’bout us Lily understood because her mouth 
smiled a little crooked smile, and she looked at the stars. 


THE OTHER ME—Episode 2 
Bu: I did grow up in spite of everything, and the stars. And 





the funny part about it was that a time came when I was not 

even sorry. It was wonderful. Knowing things. I felt sorry 
for children. They were missing so many things. I was ashamed of 
myself, but I didn’t care. I was not true to the Little Me that had 
been. The Little Me that came back sometimes to pinch my heart 
and remind me. I was even base enough to add little loves to my soul 
—the lapping of a lake, the soft touch of a baby’s hand, and the salty 
smell of the ocean. 

One winter day I saw a blue grey sky tinged with pink and tor- 
quoise, and red and gold, with skeleton trees silhouetted against it. I 
love blue grey skies and bare grotesque trees. 

It was Summer, and I walked into a pine grove. The ground was 
carpeted with pine needles but they did not stick my bare feet. I 
smelt the pungent odor which sets blood a-flowing. Something tugged 
at my heart. I suspected the Little Me. I refused to admit it. 
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On the river I heard the faint throbbing of a motor boat. The 
rest of the world was hushed. Golden-rods were somewhere. I could 
not see them. But they were there. Perhaps on the other bank. 
Something tugged at my heart again. The throbbing of the motor 
boat was beautiful to hear. 

One morning while sitting on top of a bus I saw scores of young 
girls hurrying to work, with painfully brushed, cheap, but stylish suits, 
carrying their lunches and pathetic velvet purses. I wanted to stretch 
my arms out and press those girls to my heart. 

I found that I loved little timid girls with round eyes and sleek 
brown hair. Little girls who were afraid—afraid of teachers and jani- 
tors and dark rooms. Something pinches my heart so hard that my 
eyes burn. 

One day I surprised myself at the delight I took in listening to 
women gossiping at the butcher’s or baker’s. I love to listen to gos- 
sips. It is quite alright to love gossips. 

On the streets I saw little dusty boys with tilted noses, freckles, 
and a tooth or so missing. I wondered how I ever could have disliked 
such little boys. 

It was midnight, and I was in the country. I awoke and heard 
the chirping of crickets and the sighing of trees. I love the exquisite 
stillness one feels then. 

My eyes were wet, and I was happy. Everything was clear—as 
clear as the limpid moon smiling at me thru the trees. There was a 
Little Me. It had never gone away. The Other Me was only a con- 
tinuation of the Little Me. And most of my new little loves were not 
new at all. They were only the old ones in new dresses. Hadn’t I 
thought of golden-rods when I saw the water? 
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THE ART OF STEPHAN SINDING 


1 eer THOUGH the beauty and significance of his work 
a% »! have long been recognized throughout Europe, Stephan 
Rg: mT Sinding, the Norwegian sculptor, is practically un- 
A oe known in America. There are, I believe, but few ex- 
w_t ab examples of his work in this country; yet, as this illus- 
— tration attests, he is an artist of great genius, worthy to 
rank with Rodin, Meunier, Hildebrand and other leaders of the world- 
circling Renaissance of plastic art, with whose names and achieve- 
ments American students are more or less familiar. 

No artists in our time has more frankly treated the sex relation- 
ship; perhaps no artist since Michael Angelo has perceived and sym- 
bolized so well the divine in human form. His figures, male and fe- 
male, have that nobility and fineness which characterizes the nude 
figures of both sexes portrayed by the great Florentine with inspired 
brush and chisel. As the beholder of Michael Angelo’s wonderful por- 
trayals of human beauty is inspired with a new sense of reverence akin 
to that which inspired the great Christian to call it the “Temple of the 
Holy Ghost,” so with Sinding’s frankest efforts. Woeful indeed must 
be the mind that receives any but ennobling impressions from them! 

With Walt Whitman, Sinding believes that “If anything is 
sacred, the human body is sacred.” ‘There is nothing impure in a man 
kneeling in adoration of the woman’s loveliness. The spirit of the man 
is truly devotional; there is no mockery in the title which the sculptor 
has given it. One can almost imagine the man to be reverently repeat- 
ing those lines from Michael Angelo’s fine sonnet: 





“The soul imprisoned in her house of clay, 
Holpen by thee to God hath often soared: 
And tho’ the vulgar, vain malignant horde 
Attribute what their grosser wills obey 
Yet shall this fervent homage that I pay 
This love, this faith, pure joys for us afford. 


“Lo, all the lovely things we find on earth, 
Resemble for the soul that rightly sees 
That source of bliss which gave us birth: 
Nor have we first fruits or remembrances 
Of Heaven elsewhere . 


For the soul that rightly sees! In that one phrase the greatest 
poet-artist the world has ever seen sums up the whole question of the 
fitness of the nude in art. Souls blackened and coarsened and dead to 
the sense of beauty, souls that have groveled so long in the mire with 
downcast eyes that the sweet sunlight blinds them—these do not, can 
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“THE CAPTIVE MOTHER”: BY STEPHEN SINDING. 


not, “rightly see.” But so long as Art endures, so long—that is, as 
men and women look freely upon the stars and listen with joy to the 
carolling birds—so long as there are souls to rebel against what is ugly 
and impure, to welcome what is lovely and pure with eager hearts, 
Earth will not lack sons and daughters who will refuse to cover beauty 
with rags of shame—to whom a beautiful body will be sacred as the 
Temple of God. 

Beautiful as it is daring in conception “The Captive Mother” is 
one of Sinding’s most striking creations. In it we have symbolized 
the whole tragedy of Womanhood and its supreme glory Motherhood. 
Incomprehensibly stupid is the frequent description of this great work 
as the representation of “a slave mother nursing her child.” It is the 
symbolization of woman, the Nourisher of the Race, bound and ham- 
pered in her noblest work by manifold limitations; centuries of op- 
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YOU ARE ALIVE AND I 


pression and denial of freedom to develop, limit and bind her. Woman 
is bound to the mound of the debris of all the ages—the debris of false 
conventions, outworn lies and useless labors. By a senseless servitude 
to useless things, she is prevented from giving her offspring the intelli- 
gent care that otherwise would be possible. By ties which bind her to 
false ideas of sex, a cruel and vain standard of sex ethics, she is often 
doomed to nourish blindly and ignorantly the offspring which she 
often as blindly and as ignorantly bears. 

If but the ties might be sundered, if Womanhood unbound and 
free could but stand erect, how great a revelation there would be! If 
the countless, useless things in the home, care for which enslaves the 
wife and mother by binding her to a ceaseless round of duties, could be 
swept away, does anyone doubt for a moment that the effect upon the 
children would be beneficent? Could we but see it, the movement for 
the simplification of life is, in its profoundest bearings, in the interest 
of the real life—through the liberation of its nourisher to pursue her 
divinist task with wisdom and joy. When women are no longer sent 
blindfolded into the maternal wilderness, when maternal functions 
are deliberately chosen with full knowledge of their attendant responsi- 
bilities, Motherhood will be glorified as never before and the Super- 
man will be born. Sinding’s masterpiece is indeed a glorious “sermon 
in stone.” 


YOU ARE ALIVE AND I 


OU are alive, and I; 

And that is why 
We reached out over the cluttered dead 
And touched hands and were comforted. 
Over the dead who live in rows, 
(Like houses all alike to the eye 
Except for a number to tell them by). 
Who live in rows, and think in rows, 
Will sometime even more surely die, 
And in a well-kept graveyard lie 
In acquiescent measured rows. 

Mary Carotyn Davies. 
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HUNT DIEDERICH: AN ARTIST-CRAFTSMAN 
OF NOTE: BY HENRY M. HOYT 


> a RIGINALITY in art, or in craftsmanship, means 
V, : ’ more than a new technique, an individual style. To 
* take hold of the ordinary things of life, the basic ma- 
Aa YY W terials, the everyday utensils, and fashion them into 
a. r/ things of beauty is to be truly a creator, an artist and 
PPPZAA | =} craftsman in the highest sense. 
—- Primitive man gave vent to his artistic impulses 
by decorating his utensils, his weapons and his tools. His materials 
were of the simplest, bone, charcoal, clay and colored earths, but these 
things were part of his life and with them he achieved real art. 

Hunt Diederich, the sculptor, is a present example of the 
genuinely original artist. In his case originality is joined to a highly 
developed sense of the practical, artistic joy in creating to utility. 
Who before him in this country has thought of ordinary tin, sheet 
iron, sheet copper, wire, lead and fly-screening as media for art? He 
discovered the possibilities in these materials and has used them as 
freely, as plastically as another would use paint or clay. In these 
days of substitutes, it is inspiring to see what can be done with such 
standardized products of an inartistic age. 

Apart from the “regular” sculpture seen in his latest exhibition, 
Diederich has infused the beauty of his individual artistic sense into 
balcony railings, flower boxes, andirons, fire-screens, electric lamps, 
book-ends and trivets. His forms, whether animal or human, are at 
the same time naif and dignified, full of living movement and signifi- . 
cant design. And each material is so used as to bring out its own 
greatest artistic value. In the Don Quixote fire-screen, the fly- 
screening background is crossed by one strand of wire, woven in to 
give the outline of the wind-mill, the mountainous horizon of Old 
Castile and a castle on a crag. Such is the simple artistry of the 
thing that the sensitive spectator can feel the misty night air of the 
uplands of Spain between the gaunt Don and the far distances. In 
the Russian screen, instead of black iron silhouette, many different 
colored metals are used with an effect of barbaric splendor. Iron and 
copper horses with wire and lead harness haul copper men in an iron 
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MAKING “HOMELY” THINGS LOVELY 


sledge across a waste of zinc snow, while in the distance an iron church 
raises brass domes into a fly-screening sky. It is the same fly-screen- 
ing as that used in the Don Quixote, but this time the sky is a whirling 
mass of snow. 

In a pair of his jardinieres, the design is blackbirds and berries 
against a background of greenish zinc. The berries are made of brass 
upholstery tacks! They could not be better in their setting if each had 
been carefully made as a berry,—they probably would not be so satis- 
factory. Another example of the artist’s humorous and luminous 
ingenuity is the necklace on a Spanish senorita, a bit of electric light 
chain. 

The trivets are delightful in their simplicity. Whether the sub- 
ject be dogs, goats, stags, or a bull fight, each simple mass is beau- 
tifully worked out in relation to the whole, and each animal has the 





DESIGN FOR WROUGHT-IRON TRIVET: BY HUNT DIEDFERICH. 
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TOP OF ANDIRON IN WROUGHT-IRON: BY HUNT DIEDERICH. 


vital characteristics of his kind. One can tell at a glance that Diederich 
loves animals and is highly sensitive to their individuality. 

It makes no difference whether it is a window-grate of stag- 
hounds around a stag, a fire-screen of goats and dogs, a door-stop of 
a dog and puma in mortal combat or a book-end of two slim grey- 
hounds inside a castle gate, the spectator feels that here is something 
well seen, deeply felt and rightly executed. The execution alone re- 
pays the closest study, on account of its economy of material and ef- 
fort, and the completeness of the effect obtained. This is especially 
noticeable in such simple works as the book-end just mentioned, where 
an originally flat piece of metal is so cut and bent as to give an effect 
of depth and space which is truly remarkable. A Russian electric 
lamp is another example of fine expression. A squat, bearded figure 
which forms the base, draws out to widest stretch an accordion, and 
the lamp-shade shows a frieze of booted figures in a wild peasant 
dance. It is all just suggested, but one can fairly hear the strange, 
minor strains of the music and the stamp of feet. 
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The three-dimensional works in sheet-metal are just as happy, 
notably the cock, and the bull-fighter and the bull. The cock would 
be glorious on any church spire in the world, and the latter would 
make a superb weather-vane for a prize stock-farm. 

His large concrete jars are of the simplest form and the most 
usual material, decorated with conventionalized animals, men and 
plants. Given a jar, a ten-penny nail, and a few simple earth colors, 
ochre, sienna, terra verte, and you could do one yourself, without any 
training—if you felt that you could. And in the final analysis, that is 
what real art does for us—shows us the beauty of simple things, en- 
courages us to look for beauty, and sometimes spurs us to create it for 
ourselves. There is no trick about Diederich’s art. His cards are on 
the table, and he challenges us to make the most of what lies ready to 
our hands, as he has most certainly done. 
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WONDER 


I SIT quiet under trees, 
Listening in that place of leaves. 


And I stand very still and look 
Upon a mountain and a brook. 


I keep my silence even when 
Wind-loosened stars sweep through the glen 


Until the very rocks are bright, 
And birds, with foreign, silver light. 


I touch the blue, amazing sea 
But must dumb and silent be. 


Yet your coming makes me sing, 
And no other thing! 


Harorip Coox. 
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THE KINDLY HOWELLS: BY CHARLES 
HANSON TOWNE 


HE last of the really great editors and novelists of 
America is gone. When Howells died yesterday, 
the final lamp went out. 

I love to think of him as an eternally young boy. 
Hamlin Garland has told how though William Dean 
Howells always loved, venerated and respected the 

ancient gods of literature, he was forever seeking the new 

that was good; and he was the first to praise any young 
writer who showed promise. It was that interest, that rapture 
in discovery, that kept him so young. 

I never saw Howells until nineteen hundred and twelve. 
Once, in my twenties, I had written to him asking for an auto- 
graph poem (we all are apt to go through that phase of collecting) 
and he graciously sent it to me, and it hangs on my walls today, a 
treasured little memorial of him. It is his wonderful six lines called 
“Calvary.” I wrote “Manhattan” shortly afterward, and Richard Le 
Gallienne, another generous critic, wrote something of it in the Times 
which attracted Mr. Howells’ eye. He immediately sent for the book, 
and every beginner will realize how thrilled I was when I heard of 
this. Naturally. I knew how generous he could be, and I wondered 
what he would think of my simple song of New York. 

Well, a few days later the postman brought me this note from 
him: 

“T shall be glad to see you Sunday afternoon. Come early, at 
four, and we can have some tea and talk by ourselves. I like your 
poem even more than I expected, and I have written about it for an 
Easy Chair, which will come creaking along toward April.” 

I shall never forget my first glimpse of him. He was living then 
next door to the apartment where he afterward died, and he was high 
up in a studio that gave him rare vistas of the Park. It was a beau- 
tiful Sunday afternoon, and he came to the door himself when I rang. 
He was small of stature, as we all know, but big of heart. He put 
both his hands out in welcome, and said, “Come right in, Mr. Poet!” 
It was a tremendous moment for any young man. He introduced me 
to his daughter, and then led me into a little study off the drawing- 
room and stood with me by the window. “I was watching for you 
from here,” he said, parting the curtains. “I saw a man pass on the 
other side of the street a few moments ago, and I said to myself, 
‘Maybe that’s Mr. Towne.’ But no, he passed on. Then somebody 
else came into view. He didn’t turn in, and so I knew that couldn’t 
be you. And then, first thing I knew, the bell rang and here you are!” 

Now, could there have been a more beautiful beginning for a 
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visit? Of course, I was stunned. Who was I to receive this royal 
introduction into the home of a great man‘—a man whose books I 
had loved, whose poetry (alas! too little read) seemed to me always 
to reveal a wonderful personality, a mind that thought deeply of Death 
and the eternal truth of things. If it sounds presumptuous now for 
me to link my poor name with his in repeating just what he said to 
me, I hope I will be forgiven and not misunderstood. I write it down, 
not to glorify myself, even vicariously, but to show once more, as 
many before me have shown, the great kindness of the man. 

“T like to sit knee to knee with you,” he went on, smiling. “Others 
will come after a while, and we shall have to go out into the other room 
and meet them. Let’s talk alone first. It was Mrs. Howells who drew 
my attention to Le Gallienne’s review. She said across the break- 
fast table, ‘Here’s something I think you'll like. It’s modern, and you 
always care for that.’ How did you come to write your little book?” 

I told him I had dreamed of it for two years before I could put 
a line on paper. Then one night, the whole scheme for the poem, the 
entire pattern, was revealed to me, and I wrote the first ten lines 
almost as they stand now in the book. After that, it was clear sailing 
for six months. I lived it every instant of my waking hours. 

“That is the only way to write—to live what you try to say. I 
am glad you said it all; for that’s how most of us feel, I think, about 
this vast, rumbling city.” 

“How I should like to see what you have written of me!” I 
couldn’t help saying. For remember, I was still young. 

“Would you? Well, I'll have some proof-sheets from Harper’s 
in a few days. Shall I send them to you?” 

I couldn’t believe my ears. It would be an imposition, I thought, 
to burden so busy a man with putting the article ir. the mails. “No 
trouble at all,” he said. “You'll get them. But send them back to me, 
won't you?” 

Then he talked of his credo as an artist: how he believed every 
man should try to do what the Greeks so wonderfully did—interpret 
one’s own time, endeavor to catch the spirit of the age in which one 
lives, and do it with honesty, integrity—yes, and dignity. “Ah! how 
wise the old fellows were!” His face lighted up. “They knew life, 
and gave us news of it, didn’t they? I feel that nothing is too trivial 
to be recorded. The simplest thought of the simplest person is worth 
knowing. If a little side street interests you more than a flower, write 
of the side street!” 

We know how well Howells lived up to that belief. In one of 
his novels, “The Story of a Play,” he employs only four characters to 
unfold the most fragile of stories; but there is never a moment when 
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you are not conscious of the fact that those four protagonists are liv- 
ing, breathing people, and that whatever they do is of importance. 
It’s exactly what you or I might do. 

“Be faithful to the best that is in you,” he said to me, “and you 
will have nothing to fear.” 

I have tried never to forget that. But in a rushing world, how 
few of us succeed in keeping always to our literary standards! 
William Dean Howells was one of the few, passionate for the truth as 
he saw it. 

When his next birthday came round, I sent him a little bouquet, 
with a quatrain attached. Promptly—as promptly as those proof- 
sheets—came back a characteristic reply, which read as follows, as 
though it were prose; but one felt at once the inevitable rhythm: 

Dear Friend: From my cold summit looking down, I 

saw the name of C. H. Towne, and said, “How I should like 

to go, and leave these years of ice and snow, and live in the 

warm valley where the daffodils, in the young air, keep life 

in such complete repair.” 

That was always Howells—humorous, gentle, serene, kindly. 


HAVE just come from his funeral—a simple service in an old 
I church on Lower Fifth Avenue. Many there were his disciples 
—men and women who knew him far better than I. But no one 
loved him more. Writers whom he had praised so generously wept 
with me as his coffin was carried from the altar. How little there was 
for us to give to him: how much he gave to us! And I, the unworthiest, 
the humblest of that band who were fortunate enough to have his rich 
if undeserved praise when we needed it most—I, like many another, 
offer this poor flower for his grave. I hope he knows what is in our 
hearts this morning! 


HOME COMING 


Wo I am away from you 

With other thoughts filling my mind, 
Suddenly I will remember 

You love me. 

And I feel warm and glad, 

As if I came out of the chill gray night 
Into a cozy firelit room 

Where you were waiting for me! 


—ELEANoR HAMMOND. 
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MODERN SCULPTURE IN AMERICA: ITS 
VALUE TO THE ART HISTORY OF THE 
NATION: BY MARY FANTON ROBERTS 


T has taken us long in America to become creators of an 
art at once honest, fearless and national in expression. It 
is not singular that this should be so, when we consider the 
component parts of our civilization, its beginning and its 
development. Usually the primitive art of a country 
faithfully represents the rudimentary stages of its civili- 

zation; but this could only hold true with the art of races in- 

digenous to the soil. While the peoples who have evolved into the 

k American nation were usurpers from the start, destroyers of 

primitive conditions. Furthermore, they were not of any one land 

or tradition, but came laden with the confusing social characteristics 
of practically every nation of the globe. It has thus, of necessity, 
been a slow process to secure a composite of these nationalities which 
would evolve into a race having sufficiently marked and definite char- 
acteristics to stimulate an art expression that could be ranked as native. 

Not only did our early conditions preclude all possibility of an 
original primitive art, but also quite naturally all nationalities and 
their descendants claimed in turn the superiority of the inspiration and 
methods of their own artistic forefathers; each endeavoring to create 
out of an inherited and alien point of view a standard of art for this 
vast new country. 

Our own young people who dreamed of art were sent to Paris, 
or to Rome, or to Antwerp, as the vogue happened to be, not con- 
sciously to plagiarize, but to gain what their home environment had 











“THE GREAT GOD PAN”: GEORGE GRAY BARNARD, SCULPTURE. 
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taught them was the only true art education. And 
as these traditional dogmas from the studios of the 
-', European world were brought here and scattered 
<_) throughout America, no one prevailing, and all in- 
fluencing, it finally seemed as though harmony 
could only be secured by accepting the general en- 
thusiasm for anything foreign. 


D wa very recent years we have possessed 







no distinctive national art, because we had 

not yet actually a distinctive national flavor. 
For an art to be truly national must spring from an 
irresistible desire of the artist to depict conditions 
about him which overwhelm him with their truth, 
an understanding of which must be born in a man’s 
blood—an understanding, a comradeship no alien 
could experience. 

But now, especially since the war, that our na- 
tion has crystallized into more fixed social and in- 
dustrial outlines, our art is finding greater and 
greater inspiration from the conditions which sur- 
round the daily life and are a part of the intimate 
knowledge of men with imagination. 

This very confusion of interests, which for cen- 
turies meant mere bewilderment and discourage- 
ment in art, have in the fusing, produced conditions 
of limitless variation, in which the human qualities 
of every nation on earth find with us a modified 
expression. At last America is no longer at the 
mercy of every new and old imported art impulse. 
We are learning to do the modifying ourselves; and 





















. . e act FAUN 
are adapting and absorbing foreign conditions for PIPING: 
our own digestion. In spite of continued immigra- a 
tion and foreign settlements all over America (in LINK. 


New York alone there are specialized theaters 
for French, Italians, Russians, Chinese and 
Syrians), we are becoming definitely es- 
tablished, and are growing to regard 
these conditions as one 
piquant phrase of American 
civilization. Thus by irre- 
sistible logic we would today 
call a painting of foreign 
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= children dancing in the Bowery “an example of Ameri- 
can art,” supposing, of course, that it were painted 
with the point of view (the humor, the audacity, the 
kindness) which an American artist would bring to the 
study of such a scene. On the other hand, the same 
artist would paint a gamin kite flying on Montmartre, 
which would be interesting to artists and valuable to 
himself, but not significant to America in relation to 
her art history as a nation. 


ND partly because it is logical and hon- 
Ac it so happens that the most signifi- 
cant of our sculptors, and particu- 
larly the men and women who are working 
in bronze, are presenting Amer- 
ican life in all stages of its con- 
temporaneous development, 
and also almost invariably 
modeling with the intimate 
ee sympathy born of kinship with 
the nation whose greatness they depict—presenting America in 
their art. 

It is doubly to the credit of the younger American artists that 
through the miasma of dullness, egotism and superstition which has 
surrounded art growth in this country, at last there has sprung into 
existence a vital significant home art—an expression of truth and 
beauty that could only be the product of American art impulse, be- 
cause presenting with frankness, honesty and force the conditions 
which in combination are particularly characteristic of this nation. 
Not only are these younger and more virile painters and sculptors 
filled with interest and joy in the strange erratic picturesque civiliza- 
tion which surrounds them, but into their expression of this life they 
have infused the qualities of mind and soul which express the nation’s 
temperament. Where we are audacious, humorous, unhampered by 
tradition, frank, yet keen, so is the attitude of the modern American 
artist toward the life he expresses on canvas or in marble. You no- 
tice this American quality of humor and kindliness in the paintings 
of all the “contemporaneous school” and more particularly in the 
workers in bronze. And incidentally there is no modern bronze sculp- 
ture so forceful, vivid, more interesting in conception and individual 
in craftsmanship than the achievements of our own sculptors. A\I- 
ready in America, bronze sculpture has attained a spontaneity that 
renders it a significant phase of American art, not afraid to bear the 
national label. This is a human art that thrills and stirs, the art that 
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finds a dancing street child as fruit- 
BROOKS 


ful a subject as the heroine of a 
Greek poem, and a foolish grubby, 
tumbling bear cub as full of in- 
spiration as the horses of Hercules. 


MAC. 
NEIL. 


T is this impulse 
which started 
Frederic Rem- 


ington west to model Indians and cowboys, and which impelled Edith 
Woodman Burroughs to hasten to her studio to model the old woman 
she had just passed around the corner; which forced Solon Borglum 
away from the Beaux Arts, back to the prairies; which enters into the 
figures of Abastenia Eberle when she models the little girls of the 
slums whirling in ecstasy to tinkling hand organ tunes, of Anna 
Vaughan Hyatt, Gutzon Borglum, of F. G. R. Roth, of Proctor and 
Bartlett, Niehaus, and the work of Janet Scudder. 

Prior to this time, with the exception of a few great men bound 
by the conventions of foreign traditions, our art in bronze was but a 
history of confused experimenting, either wholly under the domina- 
tion of foreign criticism or crudely, with unfinished technique express- 
ing revolt that but met with laughter. Carl Mills was practically the 
first sculptor in bronze whom we count in our history, and his eques- 
trian statue of Andrew Jackson still stands in front of the capitol at 
Washington, the metal hoofs ineffectually pawing the air, work faulty 
in composition and technique and without joy to the beholder, but 
worthy of respect because of the rich audacity, the fine courage and 
high heart that dared embody a conviction so fearlessly. 

And then followed, without herald, a new group of bronze work- 
ers, men of genius, wide culture, fine appreciation of art universal; 
men with the great gift of imagination, who reverenced their work and 
gave lavishly their health and strength and courage to further a beau- 
tiful, impersonal scholarly portrayal of an art which was a cross be- 
tween Greek inspiration and English formalism: Saint-Gaudens, J. 
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Q. A. Ward, Olin Warner, Daniel Chester French, Herbert Adams, 
MacMonnies, all Americans. But their art, however distinguished 
in subject and execution, could never figure intimately in the history 
of art that is constructively national. Whistler, Sargeant, Saint- 
Gaudens in the same measure stand for colossal achievement, but 
this achievement might with almost no variation as appropriately owe 
its inspiration to France or England; it is truly the final expression 
of the art universal. What these men have accomplished for us na- 
tionally is mainly in developing the standard of public taste; for art 
that has grandeur of thought and strength and beauty of expression 
is always a thing for the public to embrace. 


UT to me, the later American models, men, women, children, 
B animals, vivid, gay, reckless, alive with the everlasting, restless en- 

ergy of turbulent American life, are more significant to the nation. 
They reveal the frankness of a land still edged with pioneer habitation. 
The vast, clean empty spaces of the prairie have 
touched the spirit of these bronze sculptors; _ 
tradition has not pressed upon them too heavily, = 
and so their expression of life is spontaneous, 
audacious, and the sense of humor which tingles 
through all existence in America finds delightful free- 
dom of expression, bringing about a certain whimsical 
handling of subject, a suggestion of picturesque philoso- /@ 
phy that, among many other by-results, saves this phase [* 


*, 
es 


of art from the possibility of mawkish sentimentality or [% 
effeminacy. And as one remembers some of the old 4 
smooth, futile, tidy British bronzes, this American 
work, thrilling with the life of the land that pro- 
duced it, makes fresh the point that art cannot be 
built up on the need of pleasant ornament. 

The better understanding of out-of-doors 
which has come to America within the past few 
years (brought about by our overcrowded metro- 
politan conditions and the writings of a few wise 
men who have grown weary of walls and roofs) has 
touched also the spirit of our artists, and sent 
our men, sculptors and painters, out to our 
mountains and plains to bring back to our some- 
times inhospitable academic records of 
phases of life big and splendid, raw, mag- 
netic, temporary. Remington felt the 
rhythm of these slow-moving prairie days 
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and wide empty blue nights; he knew the exultation of galloping 
mile after mile from nowhere into the unknown. And his bronze work 
as well as his painting thrilled with the inspiration of the great new- 
old West, with the life of the Indians who are leaving it, cowboys who 
vivified it, and with the memories upon it which a crass, flippant, com- 
mercial spirit is obliterating as swiftly as possible. MacNeil, too, and 
the Borglum brothers treked swiftly away to the West where they 
grew to man’s estate, in their work. Later on, other men found a 
vivid interest in the picturesque conditions all about them, in Boston, 
even as in the Bowery; but at last the revolt was so heartwhole, so 
aggressive, so sweeping that nothing short of the most typical Ameri- 
can condition seemed to satisfy the thirst for self expression of the 
nation. 

EK. W. Deming is another of the men who from the beginning 
of his work has never swerved from the land he knows best—the West 
and the poetry thereof, the folklore which the old Indian chiefs told 
him, the spiritual side of the race which Remington knew in color 
and legend. 


UT leaving the forest and the plains for the city, still keeping 
B to the intimate understanding of life and the whole rich expres- 

sion of it, we find the work of Abastenia Eberle, of Janet 
Scudder, and of Anna Vaughan Hyatt. Just what life is doing now 
in welding people into a new civilization is of sufficient importance 
to these people, and their interest lies in what it is doing to all the 
people, young and old, gay and sad, rich and poor. 





MATERNAL CARESS, 
ELY HARVEY, SCULPTOR. 














LEARNING 


In this article we have said very 
little about the work of the distine- 
tively western scluptors, who form 
a group quite separate from the 
sculptors who chose western sub 
jects. But the tale of American 
sculptors is by no means complete 
without mention of Lorado Taft 
and the school he has gathered about 
him in the West. 

It has always seemed to me that 
the freshest, most original sculpture 
should come to us through the west, 
just as we should find our most in- —_ 
digenous home architecture in the > ae 
west. Those of us who know and > 
love the west realize its essentially — 
modern American spirit. You look 
for most intense individuality in 
people and so you should look for a 
greater separateness in art. 









LEARNING 


Y mother does not want 
To teach me 
All life’s ways. 
She longs to hold me 
Just a rosebud, 
Safely folded 
All my days. 


My lover only says 

Of mother: 

“But she learned them, 

Love’s sweet mysteries and pains, 
Life’s fleet sorrows and high gains.” 
Laughs my lover, 

“We must know 

These, and so 

In the way she went 

We'll go.” Maset Martin. 
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THE MEANING OF THE JAPANESE GAR- 
DEN—ITS DEVELOPMENT IN 
AMERICA 


HE Japanese garden is, strictly speaking, a back- 
ground to imagination, a direct appeal to poetic fancy. 
Its purpose is to lead the mind along the mystic paths 
of religious tradition, to guide it back to episodes of 
national history or to personal events of greatest 
moment. It is much more than the placing of objects 

in effective relation, laying of paths and planting of seeds and 
trees, or arrangement of stones. These are but means to an 
end, but the strokes, as it were, of the painter’s brush intent on car- 
rying out some subtle ideal of color or sentiment. The objects 
in a Japanese garden represent the words of a sentence embodying 
some great or lovely thought, the words being of little worth, the 
ideal or poetic thought everything. Without words, of course, there 
can be no sentences of truth, no poems of romance; but the words 
must be chosen and grouped with the greatest care along rigid, gram- 
matical laws, rhythmically spaced to bring out the full beauty or force 
of the thought. 

We Americans enjoy most the external beauty of our gardens, the 
Japanese the spiritual beauty. We take pleasure in things as they 
are, in the effective grouping of trees, graceful contour of bushes, bril- 
liant masses of harmonious color; they enjoy their thoughts as they 
enter the Garden of Fancies through the Gate of Summer Sleep, 
stroll over the Mount of Fragrance, rest by the River of Loveliness, 
gaze into the Pool of the Sky. Looking over their tiny plot of ground 
they see the broad expanse of Lake Hakoni, the Hami-Matzu Isles, 
the mighty plunge of Kegan Falls, the great wars, fairy tales, incidents 
in the lives of their emperors. The iron crane standing beside the 
grasses by the tiny lake, the funny porcelain badger beating a merry 
tune upon his round drum of a stomach, the stone tortoise crawling 
along the path, the wooden fox-god watching alertly from a corner, 
Buddha sitting upon a lotus, are all placed in these gardens not be- 
cause they cleverly carry out an effective superficial plan, but to hold 
some beloved tale or event or truth in constant remembrance. 

This “invisible” garden-making should be understood by us. We 
should have something at heart besides a fragrant decorative beauty 
spot. True enough our American gardens are lovely beyond words, 
they uplift the imagination, give rest to tired minds, feed the soul and 
clothe our land with beauty; yet some times they lack a certain deli- 
cate subtle super-beauty that should be hovering like a halo of light 
around every little flower and arch. We must learn to create inner as 
well as outer charm. Even as the flowing, graceful sonnet is built 
upon unalterable laws, so must the airiest, apparently most impromptu 
of gardens be developed upon irrevocable laws. 
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GARDENS WITH HISTORY AND ROMANCE 


HERE is a system, a set of rules if you like, around which a 
Japanese gardener works. He plans the garden to be seen from 
all sides as though it were a piece of statuary instead of flat can- 

vas. The illusion of space is uppermost in his mind, thus plants and 
trees are dwarfed. Paths winding in and out approach a vista or a 
lake from many angles, giving a sense of countless vistas and innumer- 
able lakes. The appearance of spaciousness in even the smallest gar- 
dens is brought about by perfect proportion. Reverence for the past, 
for old people and things, is shown by a carefully propped up, gnarly, 
lichen covered tree. Old, half dead trees offend our sight, so we chop 
them down; they are choice possessions in Japan, carefully guarded, 
well taken care of, not as grotesque but as character studies, that one 
may see and appreciate how the tree has weathered storms, how it has 
borne the weight of years, and the grey branches forming lace against 
the dark background of young green trees make a beautiful picture. 


N proof of the fact that the principles upon which the Japanese 
garden can be understood and applied to advantage here in Amer- 
ica we are showing a photograph taken from a Japanese tea garden 

at Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, designed and carried out by Mr. 
G. T. Marsh of San Francisco. The photograph might have been 
taken in the gardens of Japan so perfect is the spirit and form. 

All the details without which a Japanese garden is incomplete 
are to be found here, quiet iris fields, wistaria arbors, lotus pond, bam- 
boo groves, curved bridges, “pebble river,” two storied gateways, 
the ground swept and raked into the neatest patterns about the door- 
- ways, the “shoe removing stone” at the door, shrines, wells, stepping 
stone paths, meditating stone gods and jolly animals. Hills and dales, 
winding streams and lakes, make lovely detail, apparently formed in a 
graceful mood of nature, yet every inch molded to the wish of a man 
deeply appreciative of the charming decorative appeal of the Japanese 
garden ideal. 

A characteristic Japanese atmosphere has been created from a 
level strip of land, an unimaginative corner of an American park. 
Mr. Marsh has built this whole portion of Japan from a level back- 
ground as a sculptor forms a group, the entire plane being definitely 
in line before the first stream bed was dug and the first hill piled up. 
This is not the only bit of real Japan he has created in America. There 
is a wonderful garden of his making on the Silver Strand, Coronado, 
California, entered through an arched roofed gateway guarded by a 
peaceful Buddha. This Oriental enclosure was created from the sand 
dunes and made to stimulate the lakes and islands of the flowery land 
of Nippon. 
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THE “FULL-MOON” BRIDGE MAY BE A BEAUTY SPOT IN ANY GARDEN THAT HAS A 
LITTLE STREAM. 
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“The keynote of successful treatment to any plot of ground,” he 
says, “is to know what not to do, as well as what to do.” Want of 
knowledge and the craving for display has ruined many a naturally 
charming spot. In a wooded or hill site the aim should be to preserve 
all that is beautiful and carry its suggestions on in a natural way with- 
out apparent effort. 

Mr. Marsh tells us that “once he was taken by a friend to inspect a 
tract of some forty acres which had been prepared for the erection of 
a costly home.” From a somewhat bare stretch of ground rose a hill 
devoid of any natural beauty, excepting at one of the four shoulder 
points, which formed a most beautiful knoll crested by a few grand 
old oak trees, and studded over by some of the most interesting boul- 
ders possible to find anywhere,—stones weighing five to fifty tons, 
charmingly figured with lichens on a weather worn surface, the work 
of the elements for thousands of years. The first work for the prepa- 
ration of the expenditure of a hundred thousand dollars or more was 
the destruction and removal of these wonderful stones. Nothing that 
man could do would compensate for the destruction of these boulders— 
the Japanese would have regarded these as his choicest possession. 


NE of the chief things that we learn from the Japanese besides 
() the stimulation of nature is the handling of small spaces. No 
plot of ground is too small for a garden according to the Japa- 
nese. If he cannot have a real garden he has the suggestion of one in a 
saucer by his elbow as he works, in a pan by the doorstep, in a three 
foot square dooryard, in the strip of earth between the path and the 
house—somewhere he will have ground heaped into hills, miniature 
trees upon them to remind him of such wonderful things as groves at 
twilight, marsh lands ‘at sunrise, flower fields at midday, the holiness 
of temple gardens, the joy of running brooks. 

We may not wish to reproduce the quaint atmosphere of Japanese 
gardens, yet we could introduce to advantage some of their attrac- 
tive features, such as tall memorial lanterns and the three legged squat 
flat roofed ones called snow-scene lanterns, because they make a beau- 
tiful picture in winter. A Japanese garden is never without water (or 
the suggestion of it), to reflect the sky and the marginal flowers, or a 
bridge to span the water. We should bear this in mind in our own 
gardens. We can very easily make miniature pools, tiny brooklets or 
waterfalls fed by concealed lead pipe, for water is easily obtained in 
this land. A spraying fountain or thin jet of water springing into 
the air is a center of witchery. Birds stay contentedly where they can 
fly back and forth through the iris veil of descending water. We also 
enjoy drifting spray, rainbow falls. Our gardens would be more 
beautiful with silver water mirror for the sky and the flowers. 
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STOLEN WATERS: BY G. E. ALTREE COLEY 


ARS. LYALL came out to the front yard and began to 
rake up the sticks and leaves that littered the ground 
after the snow. It was an April afternoon and a warm 
stillness pervaded the place, the children were at 
school, and the house was quiet. At intervals she 
could hear far off the “Gid-ep!” and “Steady now!” 
of her husband ploughing. There was a busy twitter- 
ing of nesting birds and from the moist, brown earth came the minute 
sounds of seeping snow-water. 

For a tine she raked steadily as though conscious of nothing but 
her work. Then she stopped and straightened herself, and though her 
strong, plain features remained impassive, there was a brooding ten- 
derness in her eyes as they travelled upward from the mellow earth 
past the bare branches of the apple trees, through which the pale sun- 
shine filtered, to the delicate, cloud-veiled sky overhead. 

“Tf only the ground would stay good and wet like this all through 
the summer!” she was saying to herself. 

After a moment she propped the rake against a tree and walked 
slowly to the southwest corner of the house. In front of her, at the 
side of the house, was a small stretch of ground covered with rough 
hummocks of bleached grass through which the slender spears of new 
growth were beginning to pierce. She looked at the bare bit of ground 
musingly, then her broad, calm forehead contracted. 

“All it needs is the water,” she muttered under her breath, and 
there was a despairing inflexion in the words. 

She could not remember when she had not longed for a garden. 
When she first came to the farm she would leave her housework and 
come out, lured by a spring day like this, and plant flower seeds in this 
plot of ground. But the soil on the hill was sandy and light and 
the water in the house came from a well that could do no more than 
supply the ordinary needs of the farm. Away down in the orchard 
there was an unused spring and often in the dusk after the children 
had been put to bed she had toiled up with pails of water, but it only 
prolonged the misery, and at last she had to give up and watch the 
flowers shrivel up in the pitiless heat. She tried again the next year 
and again the same thing happened until even her dogged persever- 
ance gave in. They were poor and struggling and the housework and 
the care of a growing family left no time for futile longings. 


. HARD life it had been, but lately it had altered. Times were 





good and the Lyalls had become well-to-do. Helen and Wal- 
lace who were at High School had demanded modern improve- 
ments, an addition to the house had been built and new furniture 
bought. Mrs. Lyall’s long-buried hopes revived. She was not slow to 
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see that she could have her garden if she could get a pump installed 
at the spring with pipes to bring the water where she wanted it. But 
she was a woman of few words and when she mentioned the matter in 
her brief, halting fashion, it was met with good-natured surprise. It 
seemed a ridiculous waste of money to Tom Lyall to buy a pumping 
outfit for the mere purpose of watering a few flowers, and as Mrs. 
Lyall could not argue and explain to save her life she retired into her 
silence again. She remembered that she would be forty next birth- 
day and she felt that a middle-aged woman ought to be ashamed of 
such foolishness. She tried to content herself with the new improve- 
ments, she dusted and polished the modern furniture, and after a time 
she hoped that the old craving was dead. Then April came, and as 
the world outdoors thrilled with the zest of new life she let the dust lie 
on the fumed oak buffet while she sat in a litter of catalogues and 
papers and once more planned a garden. 

“T must get it some way; I just can’t do without it another sum- 
mer,” she thought now as she brooded over the rough bit of ground. I 
wouldn’t care if we were still poor, but we’re not. They all get what 
they want. It was Tom and the children that wanted those extra 
rooms and the furniture; I didn’t want them, but I do want my gar- 
den!” 

The sound of the motor coming up the hill interrupted her 
thoughts. She frowned with slow impatience. 

“There’s the car coming with the children from school. Wallace 
only had to beg hard enough and Tom got it. They say it’s for me 
as much as for anybody, but I don’t want it. I never did want to go 
flying around the country. My own place is good enough for me if 
only—.” She broke off suddenly. Instead of the children, a man came 
up the path with the assured air of the city about his clothing and walk. 
As he pulled off his cap she recognized him. 'The man smiled briskly. 

“How do, Mrs. Lyall. Mr. Lyall at home?” 

““He’s around the place somewhere,” she answered briefly. “Will 
you come in?” 

“Thanks. I want to talk to him about that milking machine he 
was writing about. Wonder if I could have a bed, Mrs. Lyall? My 
car needs a little fixing and I don’t want to go any further until I’ve 
done it.” 

Mrs. Lyall nodded her assent and the smart agent of the big ma- 
chinery company that practically controlled that part of the country 
turned away while she went in to make extra preparations for supper. 

An arrival from the big city three hundred miles away was infre- 
quent enough to be something of an event to the Lyalls and this pleas- 
ure was considerably increased that evening when the young man 
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disappeared after supper and returned with a talking-machine that 
forthwith commenced to give forth the latest hits. In delighted ex- 
citement the children crowded joyously around it and Tom Lyall, re- 
moving his pipe, listened appreciatively. 

Mrs. Lyall alone seemed unmoved. Silent as usual, she sat a little 
apart with her stocking-mending, a little flare of color in her cheeks. 
She was shamedly conscious of a jealous apprehension that smouldered 
in her heart. She looked across at the merriment, trying to find pleas- 
ure in it, but none would come. Suddenly the darning-needle in her 
large firm hand jerked and pricked her, the question came that she 
was expecting and it was like a touch on the raw. She heard Wallace’s 
voice in eager demand. 

“Say, dad, why couldn’t we have one of those things?” 

There was a delighted chorus of agreement and the younger chil- 
dren flung themselves upon their father pleadingly. 

The agent laughed. He could afford to say nothing. This side 
line of his, introduced as he did it, sold itself. 

Mr. Lyall shook himself free good-humoredly. ‘Stop this noise,” 
he threatened, “or you won’t get anything at all. I guess we’ve spent 
quite enough for a while; what do you say, Barbara?’ He looked 
over at his wife. 

“They’ve got the organ,” she said briefly. 

“That old thing!” exclaimed Helen with scorn. 

“Why, even if we could play it as well as the gramophone sounds, 
we couldn’t have the singing nor the band pieces,” argued Wallace. 

But Helen turned her attention to her father. She had already 
become acquainted with the fact, never learned from her mother, that 
persuasion is usually more fruitful than argument. 

“Please, daddy, dear! I’ve been dying for one ever since the 
Turners got theirs. And it will be so good for us; we never hear any- 
thing worthwhile in this slow place.” 

“Tt is time you children went to bed.” In spite of her self-repres- 
sion there was an edge in Mrs. Lyall’s voice. 

A little later the room was cleared, the children could be heard 
clattering upstairs and Mr. Lyall had gone to the barn. A silence 
fell which the agent, with a lack of his usually ready wit, seemed un- 
able to break. At last Mrs. Lyall spoke. 

“You have pumps, haven’t you?” The words came out with a 
little jerk, but her eyes were fixed on the hole she was steadily fill- 
ing up. 

“Why, sure. If there’s one thing we specialize in it’s pumps,” the 
young man responded readily. Mrs. Lyall’s attitude during the eve- 
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ning had been somewhat chilling, and it was his business to remove 
antagonism . 

She carefully wove the long needle over and under the strands 
twice before she spoke again. 

“And—engines?” 

“Sure. Engines as low as you want and up to all prices. They 
are in great demand now; used for lightening all kinds of domestic 
work—.” 

“And—piping?” Her level voice crossed his. 

“Yes, and piping.” He stopped rather lamely, at a loss how to 
take this taciturn woman. At length, taking out some papers from his 
pocket, he rapidly scribbled some notes on the margins. 

“There,” he said, getting up and putting them on the table beside 
her, “those are our latest prices and full descriptions; any time you 
are interested we'll be glad to fix you up with whatever you want.” 

Mrs. Lyall only nodded, but she looked thoughtfully over the 
papers while Howland turned discreetly away and busied himself with 
packing up the records. Then Tom Lyall came in and she rose and 
put away her mending-bag while the two men bent over the machine 
while the agent explained its working. 

“A pret-ty smart little invention,” Lyall said admiringly. 

“Oh, this is only a small thing, just for packing around; you 
ought to see our cabinet models—Sheraton, Louis Quinze and every 
other style you can mention. The inlaid Sheraton is a peach, I'll 
tell you!” 

The agent’s eloquence came to Mrs. Lyall as she slowly climbed 
the stairs, and a dull aching anger surged in her heart. 

“It’s just as good as bought,” she muttered wearily. “I just 
knew how it would be.” 

A few minutes later her husband came up, whistling cheerfully 
under his breath. She waited while she gained courage, then the words 
came out joltingly. 

“Couldn’t we give Howland an order for a pumping outfit for 
the old spring’ Id like to get a garden this summer.” 

He paused as he drew off a boot. “Why, I thought you'd given 
up that idea,” he said with some surprise. Then he went on half- 
coaxingly. “You don’t want a garden. You've got enough to do in- 
doors. What do you want to slave over anything extra for? You just 
take it easy any spare time you've got; that’s my advice.” 

“But—I want the garden. I wouldn’t mind the work if I could 
get the water. And it wouldn’t be work; it would be rest.” 

“Well, I don’t see how we can just now. I’ve got to get the milk- 
ing-machine, and that gramophone—lI guess we'll have to get it; Helen 
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and the rest seem to want it. It'll about clean me out and we’ll have 
to go easy for a bit.” 

“Couldn’t we get the pump instead? The children don’t need the 
gramophone; they get everything. I want the garden this time.” 

“Why, I’m getting it for you as much as for them.” His tone 
was one of hurt protest. ‘Howland says it’s a peach; not this cheap 
thing he takes around with him. It’s a fine piece of furniture, and I 
thought women liked such things. It’s a good deal better than fussing 
over a few flowers. They are pretty enough all right, but I don’t see 
that they are worth getting in a special pumping plant.” 

Mrs. Lyall was silent as she plaited the long braid of dark hair. 
What she saw at that moment was a sweep of lawn, the shadow of 
trees and shrubs, and only here and there, added like jewels, the flash 
of flowers. Flowers alone were but a mouth organ in comparison with 
the full orchestra for which she hungered. She tried again, struggling 
desperately with the dumbness in which she was bound. 

“Tt’s not just flowers; it’s a garden—grass, and—and everything,” 
she finished helplessly. 

Her husband stared uncomprehendingly. Then, as though giv- 
ing up the riddle, he answered with forbearing conclusiveness, “Well, 
I don’t see that we can do anything now; I’ve given Howland the 
cheque for the other thing.” 

She flung the long, dark braid back over her shoulder with a move- 
ment of weary impatience. She had lost as usual. Tom was kind and 
good-hearted, but he could never understand what she wanted and she 
could not tell him. 


HROUGH the night she lay staring into the darkness with a 
I strangling tightness in her throat. She thought of the coming 
summer and saw the parched dreariness again that she had seen 
so often before. At last it had become unbearable and as she thought 
of it she was filled with impotent anger. It was no matter if Tom 
didn’t understand; he ought to let her have her way this once. It was 
not right; she had worked hard, she had helped to make the farm what 
it was, and yet she did not have a cent to spend as she wished. The 
children always got what they wanted. Their father understood them, 
and his likings were the same as theirs. He and they were together and 
she was alone. Slowly, and with quiet bitterness she revolved the 
thought. Well, then the determination slowly took form; she would 
remain alone, but she would have what she wanted this once. If she 
had to fight them all, she would get the thing she was starving for. 
Next morning the agent was just finishing his repairs when Mrs. 
Lyall came to him. Her husband had said goodbye to him and had 
gone off to his seeding and the children had started for school. 
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“Mr. Howland,” she said without any preface, “that order you 
have taken for a gramophone—can you change it to something else?” 

“Why—yes, if you want it, I guess.” 

“Well, then, I want you to change it for a pumping outfit.” 

He looked up in surprise. She was a tall, large-limbed woman 
and at this moment there was something almost imperial about her that 
forbade comment. Inwardly deciding that the question whether this 
new arrangement was endorsed by Mr. Lyall was no business of his, 
the agent brought out his order book in silence. He wrote rapidly 
while Mrs. Lyall gave her concise instructions, and when he drove 
away, ten minutes later, the sum for the gramophone was duly spent. 

Though outwardly the same calm woman, Mrs. Lyall went back 
to her morning’s work with a strange feeling of cold excitement. She 
had done a deed that in all her life she had never thought possible. 
She had robbed her children of an eagerly anticipated pleasure. The 
sense of criminality clung to her in the days that followed. When the 
children talked of the gramophone, she could only be silent. It was 
uncertain when it would arrive. The agent had explained that a new 
shipment was on its way from the East, and owing to the congestion 
of freight it might be a month or more before he could make delivery. 
To gain time, Mrs. Lyall had ordered that its substitute should not 
be delivered until she gave instructions. 

Without any delay she had the ground ploughed, briefly explain- 
ing that she wanted to put in some seeds. A new energy, a new dig- 
nity possessed her. She ceased to wait upon the children in her former 
passive way and instead she made them take a greater share of the 
work. She rose earlier than ever and was in the garden for hours every 
day, planning and working. With the money that had been put aside 
for a new spring suit she bought a wagon-load of shrubs and plants. 
It aroused an amazed protest from her husband. 

“You must be going crazy,” he argued; they'll all die as soon as 
the dry weather comes.” 

But she put all argument aside as scarcely worth her notice. “I 
know,” she answered, and went on with her planting. 

She knew exactly what to do. For eighteeen years she had 
dreamed over this garden and though she would have stared unbeliev- 
ingly if anyone had called her an artist, she certainly possessed the 
rare faculty of being able to work for the whole effect and constantly 
subordinate everything to it. 


HE west side of the garden was bordered by the apple orchard. 

I She brought the lawn right up under the first row of trees, and 
her first thrill of joy came when she saw the tender green splashed 

and flecked with the light that filtered through the drifts of blossom 
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overhead. The south end was terminated by a rough hedge of brier 
and wild plum, and, despising nothing, she used this for a background 
for shrubbery. The east side was screened by a lattice from the back 
yard and in front of it she planted a perennial border, and as the days 
went by the great clumps of larkspur and day-lilies and shasta daisies 
and the sheets of clove pinks and dwarf mountain phlox throve luxu- 
riantly and began to give a well-settled air to the place. 

The weather was perfect for her work. The warm, sunny days 
were succeeded by showery nights in which growth fairly leaped for- 
ward and she felt that the stars in their courses were fighting for her. 
If only, here a feverish longing gripped her, the garden could justify 
itself before the disclosure became inevitable, the others might not 
mind so much after all. For something so open as a garden there was 
almost a strange secrecy about it, the traffic lay on the opposite side 
of the house, and the children were so absorbed in their own pursuits 
and preparing for the mid-summer examinations that they had little 
interest to spare just then for home matters. They had asked, though, 
with increasing impatience about the arrival of the gramophone till at 
length, unexpectedly, their father silenced them. 

“You quit worrying about it,” he ordered. “You seem to think 
that the world was made for you.” 

June came in, and suddenly the weather changed. The clouds 
completely disappeared that had for so long drifted in the sky, tem- 
pering the sun by day and showering down unusually copious rains by 
night, and the clear sunshine beat down with nearly tropical heat. The 
warmth, combined with the recent moisture worked wonders in the 
garden. Every day the richness of verdure and blossom increased, and 
Mrs. Lyall’s starved heart feasted upon every fresh beauty that un- 
folded with a rapture all the more intense because it found no expres- 
sion in words. 

Encouraged by the extra rainfall she had put off having the pump 
delivered until the twentieth of the month. On that day Tom Lyall 
usually went into town and did not return until the evening, and she 
had arranged for old Medway, the handy man of the place, to come 
with a helper and set up the machinery and connect the pipes which 
she decided could lie for the time being on the surface of the ground. 


T length the day came, and after she had seen her husband and 
Aoiitdten off her usual calm seemed to desert her. Leaving her 
work she went and anxiously scanned the distant road, then she 
wandered once more into the garden, not to work, but to sink on the 
seat under the trees and look around her with mingled expectancy and 
dread. Already the outer leaves of the plants were beginning to wilt 
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in the sultry heat. The old, sickening horror of long past years when 
she had watched her flowers perish under the merciless blaze came back 
to her again. Suppose anything should happen and the pump did not 
come? A week more of such heat would be ruinous—but she would 
not think of it. She caught her hands sharply together. It must come; 
she had not done and dared so much to be defeated at last. Just then 
her heart jumped and she rose and hurried out of the garden as she 
heard the sound of a motor truck climbing the hill. 

Late that afternoon she went out to her new possession. Starting 
the engine, she hurried back to the garden. Already the water was 
pouring out of the hose. With hands shaking with excitement she 
picked it up and turned it hither and thither upon the thirsty plants, 
showering the spray among the shrubs and even up into the apple- 
trees, whence it came pattering down again like rain. She lingered 
over moisture-loving forget-me-nots, and flung a clatter of drops upon 
the broad leaves of the hollyhocks, until the drooping leaves began to 
stand out straight and fresh and the sandy earth grew mellow, and 
dark, and glistening. It did not matter that she splashed herself from 
head to foot, she revelled in the cool dampness. Like her flowers, she 
seemed to expand into new life, her eyes shone and she looked fairly 
youthful as the warm, rich color sprang into her cheeks. 

At last she put the hose down and stood still, drinking in the scene 
and unaware that her husband was watching with a look of wondering 
admiration. She stood as though in a trance, tall, roughly-hewn, al- 
most heroic, like the mother of Persephone, absorbed in the rapture of 
possession. Crystal drops sparkled and fell from the bushes and 
flashed from silken petals. The mauve of pansies, the blue of forget- 
me-nots and the silvery foliage of the pinks—their white-fringed buds 
just opening—all were veiled in dewy loveliness. Her eyes swept it 
all with the joy of a creator, delighting in the beauty she had called 
into being, till suddenly she pressed her hands to her bosom in her in- 
articulate happiness. 

At the movement her husband came over to her. She started, but 
before either could speak there was a rush of feet and the children 
came flying around the corner of the house. 

“Why—’” they began, and stopped dumbfounded. 

Mrs. Lyall drew back, a dull color rising in her cheeks; the garden 
lay behind her and she seemed to defend it. 

“T have to tell you something,” her breath came in little gasping 
jerks. “This garden—the water that will keep it alive—I stole from 
you. You have been asking about the gramophone—this is it. I 
altered the order to a pumping outfit. I had to have it.” 

“Mother!” Helen’s young voice was scandalized. 
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“Yes, I did! You had everything you wanted; I just wanted this, 
I was starving for it. I had to do it.” 

“But—we didn’t know it would be like this.” It was Helen again 
and her voice faltered; she looked around and drew her breath. There 
was saffron of dying sunlight and blue of shadow and gleam of blos- 
som, while in the middle the water from the old spring in the orchard 
flung its spray over the thirsty grass. 

“It’s wonderful! !’”’ she breathed. 

“Tt sure is,” Wallace agreed deeply, “and it doesn’t matter about 
the old gramophone anyway. We didn’t understand, that’s all.” 

Mrs. Lyall’s tense figure relaxed, but she looked appealingly to 
her husband. For answer he swept his arm around her waist, kissing 
her in his demonstrative fashion. 

“That’s a fact; we didn’t understand. I never had an idea you 
wanted it so badly—you know you never said much about it—and I 
hadn’t the sense to see. And I never dreamed that you meant this. 
You just had to show us, I guess.” 

Scarcely believing her senses Mrs. Lyall suddenly crumpled up 
in his arms, her eyes were wet with tears. The children huddled back 
bashfully at the unusual sight. Lately they had grown to feel half- 
afraid of her, but now, suddenly, they rushed upon her, laughing and 
hugging her. Then Mr. Lyall spoke gruffly. 

“Now, then, get out of here, all of you,” he said. “You don’t 
seem to want the gramophone after all, but if you do, it’s locked up 
in the granary and there’s the key.” 

He flung it to them and they stared, uncomprehendingly, then 
with a yell they turned and fled. 

Mrs. Lyall sank down upon the garden seat under the trees, 
trembling. The water she had fought for splashed on unheeded and 
the scent of white lilies, newly opened, drifted across the moist gar- 
den. Suddenly she looked up. 

“But—but how did you know—to order the gramophone?’ 

Tom Lyall laughed. “I knew more than a month ago. I wrote 
to Howland to ask when it was coming, and, of course, he told me. I 
didn’t say anything, though. I thought you'd rather work it out your- 
self.” 

She stared at him as her soul staggered into the happy, comfort- 
ing truth. She had not been alone. When once he had discovered 
what the garden meant to her, he had been with her all the time. 
Slowly her shy, deep nature grasped the sweetness, the humor of the 
thing. Then suddenly, as though freed from the iron shackles of her 
reserve, she laughed right out, softly and contentedly. 

“What a fool I’ve been! Why I—I wasn’t sure that you wouldn’t 
want to send me to jail,” she said. 
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FRANCE HONORS ISADORA DUNCAN, 
AND HELPS HER TO ESTABLISH A 
FREE SCHOOL FOR DANCING 


SADORA DUNCAN once said to me: “I love France 
better than anything in the world, except my memory of 
Greece. I wish someday that France would let me know 
what she thinks of my work and if she wants me to estab- 
lish a school there and if she really believes in my art. 
Personally I am happier in France than in any other place, 

except on the hillsides of Athens, and French people are very 

hospitable to my ideas. But how can you tell about a nation unless 
the nation frankly takes you to her heart?” 

A recent cable to the American press tells us that France has at 
last taken Isadora to her heart, that she has given this great artist 
official recognition, and more than that, that the nation is going to 
arrange for Isadora to establish a school with at least one hundred 
pupils, that she is to have the official recognition of the French Gov- 
ernment, its patronage and financial help. The following message 
was sent to her recently: “While Miss Duncan is finding the exact 
place for her school and gathering together her pupils, we wish to say 
that the Minister of Public Instruction and the Minister of Fine Arts 
accord her their official patronage for her enterprise.” 

For years Miss Duncan has had the idea of establishing a great 
free school of dancing. She tried to do this the last time she was in 
America. She went over to the Eastside under the patronage of Jacob 
Adler, to see if the Eastside people were interested in her plan, and 
such a reception as she received at Mr. Adler’s theatre I have never 
known accorded an artist. After she had talked to the people in 
English and French and German and Mr. Adler had translated what 
she had to say into Yiddish, the men and women stood on their feet 
cheering her for half an hour, begging her to take their children. 
And these people afterward filled the upper galleries when Isadora 
presented “Edipus Rex” at the Century Theatre, putting into the 
play all the money she had in the world. 

Later she asked the city of New York, through Mayor Mitchell, 
to let her start a school in one of our great armories, and she offered 
her time free to the city, begging the rich women of New York to give 
money enough so that these Eastside children could be assured their 
dinners the days they came to work for her. But everything was 
refused, the armory, the dinners, everything. New York did not like 
her shoes, her dresses, her point of view toward life, her plain words, 
and so she went away, back first, to Italy, and then to France. 
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OW Greece, through Venizelos, has asked her to arrange a great 
Peace Festival for Athens, in September, and her six pupils 
who have made such a success dancing through the United 

States have sailed away to work with her in Paris this summer, and to 
dance at the festival in Athens. Elizabeth Duncan has also sailed to 
join in this great festival, the greatest Greece has known in centuries. 
And what more appropriate than that the country which has inspired 
the world for beauty should also inspire it fo: peace. The idea, as I 
understand it, is Isadora’s, but the opportunity has come to her from 
the Greek nation. 

When she opens her school in Paris under the patronage of the 
French Government it will not be the first school that she has organ- 
ized. Until the war came, she and her sister had a very interesting 
school for dancing at Darmstadt, and the six pupils who have become 
so famous in America received their early training for dancing and 
their lovely training for life at that Darmstadt school. 

A few years before the war Isadora established a school for 
dancing free at her castle on the Seine at Bellevue. This fine old build- 
ing with its beautiful grounds was given to her endowed by Paris 
Singer. And here she trained her pupils who made their début at 
Carnegie Hall in 1914. And here the six older pupils received their 
final instruction in life and art which enabled them with their own 
gifts and charm to do the most interesting and successful Greek 
ensemble dancing that has ever been done in this country. 

But the war came and Bellevue was turned over to the French 
Government, and Isadora and “her children” wandered over the world, 
giving their beautiful art for the benefit of the war whenever it was 
asked, and adding to the beauty of the world through all its great 
tragedy. During this sorrowful time Isadora went to South America, 
where she received a great ovation, and where she danced La Marseil- 
laise at the end of every program, as she did in New York. Dancing it 
with such splendor and such terrible beauty that people stood in the 
audience, heads uncovered, weeping. 

In South America she danced Wagner, because as she said: 
“Wagner is a god and does not belong to any country.” After a few 
days this statement of hers was repeated to the German ambassador, 
who immediately formed a large box party and gave her a great ova- 
tion at the theatre. Because, as he said: “She stood for the Germans.” 
She immediately sent word to him: “She knew but one great German 
today and that was Liebknecht.” And while he was receiving the 
message in the box she danced La Marseillaise. 
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From a photograph by Arnold Genthe 


ISADORA DUNCAN 
DANCING LA MARSEILLAISE 
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HEAR from Miss Duncan herself, that she is dancing at the 

Trocadero, and that she is dancing to what she considers her great- 

est program to sold out houses—such music as Beethoven, Wagner, 
Bach, Chopin and Schubert. And in one of the French papers I saw 
the following notice of what she is accomplishing there: 

“No artist,” this critic says, “has succeeded in awakening among 
artists an emotion so keen, so profound, and so ‘religious’ as Isadora 
Duncan. Throughout her dancing one feels that she possesses a soul 
that is rich, a mind that is wise. She is indeed a chef d’euvre among 
human beings, and one who has carried a light that will illuminate 
art across the pathways of centuries. Her greatness seems ever to 
expand, ever to increase, ever to enrich the lives of those who come 
in contact with her. All painters, all sculptors, all poets of France 
flock to Isadora, feeling that she will give them the inspiration they 
so need. She is to them the Acropolis, and above her is the blue sky 
of Athens, and about her the air of Hellas. She could indeed have 
inspired that famous picture of Botticelli’s called ‘Springtime’.” 

In a recent interview given to Comoedia, she expressed her great 
desire to enlarge the appreciation of the public for dancing as an art. 
“T wish,” she said, “to create the greatest enthusiasm and furore for 
dancing in France. I wish to bring about me the young people and 
make dancing the most natural thing in the world for them. I wish 
to make it possible for dancing to be a national activity in this country, 
which I so love and which so loves all beauty.” 

Paul Léon, the Minister of Fine Arts in France, heard of this 
expression of Isadora’s and said at once that he would help her realize 
this ideal, because he felt that she had given the most “radiant inspira- 
tion to contemporary art.” And it was really through Paul Léon 
that the recognition of the French Government was bestowed upon 
Isadora, and the opportunity was given to her to pass on to the youth 
of France what, I feel, today, is the great art of the people—dancing, 
because everyone may possess it. 


Mary Fanton Roserts. 
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TO ISADORA )UNCAN: A TRIBUTE FROM A 
YOUNG STUDENT 


I am young and ineffectual, therefore my words can have no 
grace or meaning for you; but I am so pressed by the desire to give 
form to a feeling within me that I must write. 

Your dancing causes my marveling eyes to burn with a strange 
melancholy. That which is boundless, too large for man to measure, 
has for him who feels, a great powerful sadness. 

All art is the subduing of matter through form to express 
thought; and where matter is informed by a strong spirit, significant 
shapes arise. Your art is the expression of thought through the body. 
You have bent your body to so great a control that in dancing, 
charged with your genius it is loosed from all the impotence of matter 
and becomes incarnate thought. Such mastery over substance crystal- 
lizes it to transparency that the idea may rise aloft, a concrete 
monument. 

The very greatest art achieves a power and completeness like 
that with which Nature creates. Study a flower. A little seed buried 
in black earth is impelled upward. It holds to earth ever tighter with 
writhing roots and strains toward heaven. Above earth it opens into 
something so exquisite that indeed it has reached heaven. Likewise, 
those things which have struggled for expression, and which you bring 
forth in art are without trace of labor; and they pulse with life because 
of their wisdom and grace. You hold the highest grace—the beauty 
which lies at the bottom of every deep truth, and knowing truth you 
are exalted above men by a more poignant and subtler insight into 
things. Thus you have reached supreme morality in art. No woman 
will understand such morality; only the greatest men have had it. 

You have taken children and taught them to separate truth from 
falseness. You have imbued them with singular charm. They under- 
stand and express all the beauty of their youth—those slender girls 
who weave with their lovely bodies, dances patterned with unforget- 
table grace. 

I have been allowed to see you, Isadora. I have felt the warmth 
and sweet humanity of you, and it occurs to me—you are not death- 
less. Who can keep you alive? No man who lives is great enough to 
build a permanent monument to you. Still someone has understood 
and anticipated you; you tower beside him—giant twin-brothers in 
art—Isadora and Beethoven. His genius lives again in you; his 
Seventh symphony has inspired a work unsurpassed in the whole 
of art. Almighty genius walks with you there in that haunting meas- 
ured march to boundless anguish. 


Through your quickly moving limbs, is loosed a sunlight tremu- 
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lous with gaiety. What sweet grace enchants you! Laughter flutters 
in your throat and parts your lips; music sets your feet to dainty 
treading, and your fingers tremble to catch ecstasy. 

You have drunk music; it suffuses you; it mutters through your 
quivering form—it is in every muscle. Suddenly you raise your leg 
and bring it down with giant force—unloosed is all the vengeance of 
that music. Madness glistens in your laughter, your strong pliant 
body is frantic with rhythm—throbbing, panting, thundering it forth. 

What is greater than this—what is more mighty? Not war, nor 
storms nor heaven, nor death!—Nothing is greater, deeper, more per- 
fect, more true or beautiful or terrific! 

Conceiving heaven you open your arms and give it forth so that 
the whole world before one’s eyes is drowned in infinity. Serene, 
profound, gracious, you are, like a god; baffling in your completeness, 
all-embracing, high-towering—are you not fit to be worshiped ? 

I have seen you. I have risen above these huddled houses, far 
above the heads of this mob and the roofs of their houses, and flown 
into the open sky—into fahtomless radiance. I will divorce myself 
from all trivialty to widen the eyes of my soul that I may see you 
better. I should like to pierce your depth with a clear vision. 

To love you with understanding is to conceive a new religion—to 
give birth to a god; and what throes and pangs and ecstasies attend 
such a delivery! 

No man has his god so deeply planted in him as the artist. His 
religion tyrannizes over him. So am I imprisoned with brutal 
embrace by that worship of you which is turbulent within me. My 
cry of adoration is, alas! feeble—I being young and weak, but I live 
burdened and exalted by a great love for you. 



















>» “AFTER THE MANNER 
A.” OF A YOUNG DANCER”: 
: BY FAITH BALDWIN 


UMMER comes to the City 
After the manner of a young Dancer, 
In a cabaret. 
She enters into her own during a single hour, 
=— Not shyly, but with self-possession, 
And to music, 
Waltzes and ragtime. 
There is tawdry dust upon her, 
Heavily scented she comes, 
Scorching of breath. 
Her eyes are seeking and brilliant, 
5 Generous her charms, sophisticated, 
Ripe for careless taking. 
She is a dancer, 
In the artificial coolness of a roof-garden. 
Jewels are on her ankles and her hands, 
Her single garment is vivid, 
Hot with color. 
She does not go barefoot, but well-shod for the pavement. 
She has no withdrawals, 
No feeling for reticence, 
No pretty reluctance, 
Even in Dawn-time she is over-noisy. 
* + * * * 


But there are delicate moments, 
In hushed places at Twilight, 
Sometimes in the Park, 

Or suddenly on the street, 

In early evening, when one may catch her, 
Hold her close for a heart-beat, 
Kiss her mouth, and discover, 
Something of girlhood about her, 
Something of lovely dreaming, 
Of innocence. 

Then she is sweet with new roses, 
Clean with wide-blowing winds, 
And faintly, finely tremulous 
With stars. 
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TWO INTERESTING BOOKS: REVIEWED BY 
MARGUERITE WILKINSON 


TURNING away from these rollicking poems of the prairie and 

range to a more sophisticated poetry we have “Body and Raiment” 
by Eunice Tietjens (Knopf), a book remarkable for versatility of 
thought and technique. Mrs. Tietjens’ most popular poem, certainly, 
is that delightful Scherzo, “The Bacchante to Her Babe.” Side by 
side with it in sharp contrast we may set such sharply ironical modern 
sketches in verse as “The Drug Clerk” and “The Steam Shovel” and 
it is a pleasure to note that one kind is as well done as the other. But 


for sheer intensity nothing is better than the dramatic sketch in free 
verse, “Mud.” 


“To a West Indian Alligator” is very well done of its kind, as are 


also some of the translations from French and Japanese with which 
the book closes. 


GLADYS CROMWELL’S “Poems” (Macmillan), will recall her 

tragic death, a year ago, although there is nothing in the book which 
even suggests it. It is a collection of very quiet and thoughtful poems 
introduced by Padraic Colum. Not a single appealing novelty, not a 
touch of sensationalism disturbs the poised serenity of this book. None 
of these lyrics are lax and facile; and none have quite achieved great- 
ness. Yet it is certain that, if Miss Cromwell had lived, she would 
have written the kind of poetry that poets care for. Her “Later 
Poems” show a growth in spirit and technique that promised much 
beauty for the future. One of the loveliest and most memorable 
poems in the collection is “The Mould”. 


No doubt this active will, 

So bravely steeped in sun, 

This will has vanquished death 
And foiled oblivion. 


But this indifferent clay, 
This fine, experienced hand 
So quiet, and these thoughts 
That all unfinished stand, 


Feel death as though it were 
A shadowy caress; 

And win and wear a frail 
Archaic wistfulness. 
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“VENDORS OF BEAUTY”: BY FAITH 
BALDWIN 


AET us have traffick with none but the Vendors of 
Beauty. 

Let us disdain 

The infinitely trivial wares 

Of petty and unlovely merchants, 

Who bicker and barter and perish. 

Let us deal with the Sun! 

Let us purchase of Moonlight! 

Let us buy from the intricate Stars! 

Jewels and color and dreamdust, 

Dawn and the dark pallor of nightfall, 

Let us possess these! 

Spring has exquisite goods on her counters, 

Delicate jade and amethyst, 

Drifting delights of cloud-spume, 

And Summer has topaz to offer, 

Emerald and brave crimson rose-bloom, 

Autumn has amber and rubies, 

Winter, his crystal and diamonds! 

Let us buy unwritten music, 

Tree song, 

And the sound 

Of brooks, dancing with silver feet 

Over the shining, brown boulders, 

The light, fantastic melody of rain, 

The more terrifying symphonies of storm, 

And the marvellous simplicity of bird-note. 

Let us buy perfumes, 

Lilacs, wet with the rosy tears of Dawn, 

Lilies at Twilight, 

Roses, hot and red, at Noontide. 

Flower-fragrance, 

And the odor of fecund Earth. 

Shall we possess these? 

The price is so little, 

The dedication of a soul, 

The fine allegiance of a heart, 

An unceasing hunger. . . 

Let us have traffick with none but the Vendors of 
Beauty, 

For only in Beauty is Peace. 
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TESTS OF THE TOUCHSTONE HOUSES 
TESTS OF THE TOUCH- 


STONE HOUSES: TWO 
TOUCHSTONE HOUSES FOR 
PEOPLE OF TASTE: NUM- 
BERS SEVENTY-THREE 
AND SEVENTY-FOUR. 


r I NHE design for every Touchstone 
House is submitted to these seven 
rigid tests: 

Is it practical? 

Is it economical ? 

Is it efficient ? 

Is it livable? 

Is it beautiful? 

Is it open to sunshine, light and air? 

Is it flexible enough to allow the many 
little changes that make a home individual 
and personal? 


Touchstone House Number 73 stands up 
buoyantly under all these tests! Built in 
the Colonial style that is so endeared to us 
by association, it seems to fit in perfectly 
with our American landscape. A _ really 
beautiful colonial house looks like an “an- 
cestor.”” It seems to be an integral part 
of the family life; facing the world sturdily 
in sorrow; enjoying the happiness of the 
occupants and seemingly anticipating the 
joyousness of the children and grandchil- 
dren of the coming generation. There is 
nothing crowded or hurried about a colo- 
nial house, and the ideal can be carried 
out simply and beautifully in the fittings 
and furnishings, the latches, locks, lights, 
with the Windsor chairs, four-posters, 
braided rugs, candlesticks, etc. 

Stone is, of course, the ideal material for 
this design, if it can be found on the ground 
or secured in the vicinity; but brick or 
shingles may be used with excellent effect 
if preferred for economic or personal rea- 
sons. 

Note the charming treatment of the set- 
in door with the quaint little porch and the 
delightful arrangement of the stone trim 
in the arch which is also carried out over 
the first floor windows. The cool, roomy 
porch extending the whole width of the 
house suggests summer comfort and hos- 
pitality, while the balancing chimneys add 
architectural beauty and give hint of win- 
ter warmth and cheer. 

Color in the roof—possibly dull, moss 
green in slate, repeated naturally in the 
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foliage of trees, shrubs and vines—gives 
the necessary contrast to the varying grays 
in the stone work. 


Colonial rooms may always be large, but 
a distinctive spaciousness has been achieved 
in this living room (fourteen feet ten inches 
by twenty-eight feet), which extends 
through the house, with two windows at 
each end and doors leading out on the 
porch, which could be enclosed in glass for 
winter use. An extra outside fireplace 
would be a possible and unusual feature 
here. The fireplace in the living room is 
centered and greets the eye from the en- 
trance hall. 


Anyone who has given a thought to fur- 
nishing knows that the more desirable and 
treasured windows and doors a room has, 
the harder it is to find appropriate places 
for bookcases and pieces that need a back- 
ground. This particular living room has 
a very long side space that will house a 
fairly good-sized library. 

The dining room faces tha front—an 
always desirable location—and the pantry 
and kitchen are light, large, airy and 
planned in the efficient Touchstone man- 
ner. There is room in the pantry for two 
of the dressers that helps to simplify house- 
work. The kitchen sink is under a win- 
dow. The ice box may be placed under 
the other kitchen window so that the ice- 
man may reach it from the porch. Or 
space may be found in the back entry for 
this purpose. The side porch is a pleasant 
place to sew or read while watching slow 
cooking, and will be a joy to the maid if 
one is kept. Consideration of the maid’s 
comfort by the architect will do much to 
solve our ever present domestic difficulties. 

If the treatment of the woodwork in the 
entrance hall is ivory, the curving stairs can 
be carried out in the same color, with a 
mahogany rail. Upstairs, the four bed- 
rooms all have light and air from two sides. 
On one side of the hall, closets separate 
the two bedrooms; on the other side, a hall 
and the bath perform a similar service. 
This carefully worked out detail insures 
quiet and privacy for each of the rooms. 
An abundance of closet space is a distinc- 
tive feature of every Touchstone House. 
Here we have six, including the linen closet 
in the hall. Stairs lead from the back of 
the upstairs hall to the third floor, which 
is reserved for storage. 
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A TOUCHSTONE “COLONIAL” TOUCHSTONE HOUSE: NO. 73 
HOUSE: CLASSIC IN _ LINE: 
BUT VERY MODERN IN COM- 
FORT AND DETAIL FITTINGS. 


AT THE RIGHT ARE SOME 
MODERN IRON FITTINGS 
SUITED TO THIS HOUSE, AND 
MOST CRAFTSMANLIKE = IN 
DESIGN. 
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OUCHSTONE House Number 74 is 
one of the small houses which we de- 
light in creating—just large enough for the 
young people starting life together and also 
for the small family that has lived long 
enough to acquire that blessed sense of the 
comfort and joyousness of simple living in 
beautiful surroundings. 
A well-designed small house doesn't look 
bleak and bare or yawn hungrily for fur- 


nishings. Every piece can be _ selected 
slowly and for its special fitness. There is 
no room for anything unnecessary. Every- 


thing is a part of the whole and the result 
is a lovely home. 

The roof line of Touchstone House Num- 
ber 74 is a thing of grace! Seldom does 
a small house possess the happy inspiration 
of this deep, inviting terrace or the in- 
describable charm of the great, curved liv- 
ing room windows. 

We think of this house in cement, with 
rich, ivory tones, and a gay green or scar- 
let roof, with vines and flowers and shrubs 
everywhere. We can see it nestling in a 
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TOUCHSTONE 


. HOUSE NO. 73: 
“KITCHEN 


pe-90° 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN: SHOW- 
ING PRACTICAL CONSTRUC- 
TION WITH A_ VIEW TO 
LESSENING THE BURDEN OF 
HOUSEWORK. 


valley; resting half-way up a hill; or even 
standing pertly on the summit. It is such 
an adaptable little house that it would fit 
in beautifully anywhere. 

Since the problem of the servant in the 
house is now replaced by the perplexing 
question of the home without a servant, the 
kitchen in every Touchstone House is 
given the most careful consideration. 
Housework can be made easy and pleasant. 
It is lack of equipment and continuity in 
planning so many kitchens that has given 
housework its unpleasant reputation. In 
managing a home and executing the every- 
day work, any woman will find the joy of 
creative effort, once the architect does his 
share in giving her a pleasant workshop. 
We feel that Touchstone kitchens are 
planned in this manner. 

In this special design the sink is under 
the window where there is plenty of light 
and air. There is a long dresser near the 
ice box; another near the sink; a closet in 
the pantry and a long counter which does 
much to make the preparation of food easy. 


TOUCHSTONE 
HOUSE NO. 73: 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN, SHOW- 
ING CONVENIENT ARRANGEMENT 
OF ROOMS 
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A CONCRETE TOUCHSTONE HOUSE, NUMBER 74: A HOUSE WITH GRACE- 
FUL ROOF, TO WHICH NO LIGHT HAS BEEN SACRIFICED. 











DETAIL VIEW OF TOUCHSTONE HOUSE, NUMBER 74: SHOWING INTER- 
ESTING WINDOW PLACING, AND GOOD STONE FOUNDATION: ENTRANCE 
TO GARDEN AND REAR DOOR IS MADE PICTURESQUE BY DESIGN AND 
VINE PLANTING. 
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The dining nook leads from the pantry 
to the living room. It is one of those cozy 
little nooks that give an intimate air to the 
small dinner. For more formal dinners 
the living room may be utilized. 

The living room has a most inviting fire- 
place at one end, with a corner for books 
nearby. There is an opportunity for a deep, 
comfortable window-seat in the long side 
window and the whole room is so spacious 
that there is not the cramped sensation so 
often experienced in the small house. 

Leading from the living room is a small 
hall which separates the living quarters 
from the bedrooms, thus securing quiet and 
seclusion. The bath is between the two 
bedrooms. Both bedrooms have windows 
on two sides, insuring light and fresh-air 
circulation. And closets? There are six 
in this gem of a house! 


Home-Building Helps 


Cement. Construction: Stucco makes a 
very lovely house, especially when color is 
introduced successfully. Some of the 
manufacturers do much to help users get 
the very best results from this product. 
One of the more progressive houses issues 
an illuminating brochure on this subject. 


Stucco Board: The same principles in 
use when the pyramids were built are ap- 
plied to building construction in stucco to- 
day. Look into the subject of the founda- 
tion board for your stucco carefully. As 
a chain is no stronger than its weakest link, 
so a stucco house has no more strength 
than the board under the plaster. Write 
for the information the reliable makers are 
glad to give you. 


Roofing: The charming line and color 
of the English thatched roofs have an irre- 
sistible appeal. There is a stained shingle 
marketed in this country that has the same 
effect, yet which is in no sense an imitation. 
Through the use of these shingles, modern 
roofs may be produced with the texture 
and softness and lovely coloring of thatch. 


Color Scheme: Think out the color 
scheme for your home carefully, visualiz- 
ing each room individually and then in re- 
lation to all the other rooms. So many 
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paint manufacturers maintain expensive 
service departments to help you with this 
that there is no reason why you cannot 
have charming effects thruout the entire 
house. All you have to do is ask for this 
service. 

Floor Covering: A very efficient woman 
who has lived in several houses of her own 
planning told us recently that she would 
put linoleum floors instead of hardwood 
into any new house that she was building. 
While not subscribing entirely to her views 
because of the many things to be consid- 
ered in each special house, we suggest a 
thorough study of the value of linoleum 
floor coverings. 

Porch Shades: A comfortable summer 
with outdoor living, eating, sleeping, enter- 
taining, all happily possible, is assured, when 
porches are equipped with well-fitted, dura- 
ble and handsome porch screens. ‘They 
readily add a cool, comfortable and quiet 
room to the home. Some of the screens are 
hung so that they can be dropped from the 
top as well as the bottom. 

Insulation: To deaden sound; to keep 
heat in the house in winter and outside in 
summer, a good insulator is necessary. Lay- 
ers of eel grass stuffed between kraft paper 
are used for this purpose. We tested a sam- 
ple of a well-known insulator the other day. 
When the lighted match was touched to it 
the outside covering burned slowly, but the 
eel grass only shriveled and charred when 
the flame reached it. The walls of the Old 
Pierce House in Dorchester, Mass., were 
stuffed with eel grass when the house was 
built in 1635 and the grass is still in perfect 
condition. 

Help Your Architect and Your Builder: 
Look into every phase of the building of 
your home. Your architect and your builder 
will appreciate intelligent comment and co- 
operation—just as you find it easier to dis- 
cuss your special projects and hobbies un- 
derstandingly with people who know your 
subjects. Study on your part will smooth 
over the rough spots in planning and build- 
ing your home. Read all the building 
articles and books you can. Send for book- 
lets about all the things that go into making 
and furnishing a home. There is a wealth 
of valuable information to be had from 
manufacturers for the asking. Ask! 
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N our Architectural Department at our 

office address, 1 West 47th Street, we 
are arranging a permanent exhibit of all the 
things that are needed in making a home. 
In some materials, such as tile, roofing, 
paints, brick, wood, lights, hardware, fire 
place fittings, etc., we have actual samples ; 
in others such as heaters, bathtubs, stoves, 
etc., we carry the latest booklets, photo- 
graphs, etc. 

If you are interested in planning or build- 
ing a home, we invite you cordially to come 
in to look over this exhibit and we will glad- 
ly give you all the help we can. 

Any manufacturer of a reliable article 
that will be of interest to people who are 
planning and building may exhibit with us. 

There is no fee for this service on either 
side. We are just adding this to our regu- 
lar work because it is, we feel, a part of the 
work we are doing to help make better and 
more beautiful American homes. 

Then, too, if you come to see us we can 
help you plan a definite color scheme for 
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or three colors that harmonize 
with this keynote color, and 
work your scheme from there. 

For example, if you love 
vellow, take it for your key- 
note color, and add to the 
scheme, brown, black and 
blue. The entrance hall may 

t+ have a plain yellow-brown 
—t wall covering with an old blue 
i. = rug. The same paper in the 
=e living room, with painted fur- 
niture in old blue and perhaps 
a jug in yellow crackle ware, follows out 
the same idea. Embroideries in black and 
prints in sepia introduce the two other 
tones here. Then the dining-room furni- 
ture could be black with small design, 
painted in blue and yellow, with either yel- 
low or blue or light brown in the wall cov- 
ering. This is, we know, a very incom- 
plete suggestion. We only offer it to show 
vou that, although the color scheme of your 
home should be planned as carefully as the 
design and floor plans of the house, it can 
be done easily by deciding on a few definite 
harmonizing colors and combining them 
simply and naturally. 

The reason we have established this ser- 
vice for our readers is because we feel that 
so much time is wasted by prospective build- 
ers in going about from shop to shop hunt- 
ing for different building materials, and not 
having an opportunity of seeing the differ- 
ent kinds of materials together. We think 
it important to get together your stucco, 
wood, slate and contrast samples. 


= 
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A LETTER ABOUT BOOKS 


QUOTATION FROM A _ LET- 
TER: BY WILL LEVINGTON 
COMFORT 


6¢ J NEVER drew unqualified inspiration 

from Shakespere, though I have read 

most of the plays and sonnets. One 
thinks at the same time of Bacon, from 
whose ethical essences I have taken real 
profit; but even more from the balanced 
counsels of the noble Roman, Aurelius, 
tough-fibered and fine-fibered enough to be 
an emperor and remain a man. In the same 
thought comes to me the spiritual faculties 
kindled within from the self-mastery of the 
slave, Epictetus. That little volume I kept 
warm a long time against my hip. Some of 
Browning’s things I have actually found in- 
tact in my memory from much conning ; but 
I have always wished that he had been a 
poor man forced to meet the markets for 
daily bread. That would have made him 
make words work better. In spite of this 
he pulled a love for me that made him 
unfold to my inner consciousness. He knew 
something of what a lover means which the 
world has still to learn. I would have 
adored the lover in Dante for one single 
page of his great heart story, and when I 
read that Beatrice said to him: ‘I will 
make you forever a citizen of that Rome 
whereof the Christ is a Roman—’ I could 
hold no more of sheer Romance! 


“Many of the great moments of the great 
ones, I learned through their disciples—of 
Goethe from Carlyle; of Socrates from 
Plato; of H. P. B., who still has much for 
young America, from Annie Besant. For a 
time the disciples looked so bright in the 
foreground that I missed the looming mas- 
ters behind them, but one’s eyes straighten 
with the years. For a long time I hated 
‘Paradise Lost’ because of its orthodox ad- 
hesions, but as I loosened the adhesions 
from my own mind, I came to realize that 
Milton was blind on the outside for a very 
good reason; that he had caught something 
of the Big Story of the Gulf which the best 
men of the here and now will do well to 
look at again. Moreover, as Mencken says, 
‘he could write like hell.’ I have taken more 
worth from Coventry’s Patmore’s two 
verses called ‘Departure,’ than from all the 
Shakespere plays; more, I think, of the 
throb of life from ‘The Ballad of Reading 
Gaol.’ As a little child I was thrilled ‘to 
a peak’ when a roomful began to sing: 
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‘Mine eyes have seen the glory of the com- 
ing of the Lord—’ 

“Oscar Wilde touched the same thing in 
his Reading Ballad, and it is the very core- 
vibration of the ‘Marseillaise.’ tu « © 
wonder that more people do not know one 
of the loveliest things ever made in America, 
the ‘Hymn to the Marshes,’ by Sidney Lan- 
ier—a countryman of ours who saw the 
great Writing on the ground which is the 
Western way, the same Writing which the 
Easterns read in the Stars. 

“We love the men in books and life who 
are groping for the same things as we are. 
They called Blake and Beohme mad, but 
cults are forming today and books are writ- 
ten about them. They pushed their sky- 
lights open a bit. They couldn’t bring down 
what they saw, but we treasure words which 
they formed in open consciousness. The 
more we know, the less vague appear their 
words, and the more we realize that theirs 
was a magnificent madness. In the white 
fire of their awakening faculties, they looked 
down from the Mystery, and saw more than 
flesh in faces. They saw the sons of God 
in the eyes of passing men. No trouble to 
be a Democrat after that, for the heresy of 
separateness is forever broken. 

“The Spoon River man actually gave me 
an extension of consciousness; the young 
and old in this environment’ have passed 
around James Stephens’ ‘Crock of Gold,’ 
looking at the world differently before and 
after. The breath quickens in the same 
passage of thought to Algernon Blackwood’s 
stories. There are three big workmen of the 
transition. I have read James Op- 
penheim’s little verses called ‘Annie’ in the 
same evening with some of the finest pages 
of rhythmic print ; and Alfred Henry Lewis’ 
‘Wolfville Stories’ to the same group who 
believe Romaine Rolland’s ‘Jean Christophe’ 
to be one of the best productions of any 
artist any time. Every day that big French- 
man shows his light in the world, which is 
to say that he helps to uncover the light 
intrinsic in all men. Ellen Key's ‘Love and 
Marriage’ was a real book to me ten years 
ago, and one of the most potent if perverted 
things which I ever held in hand was the 
‘Poems of Aleister Crowley.’ ” 
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ARCHITECTURE AND EDUCATION 


ARCHITECTURAL APPRE- 
CIATION A FACTOR IN CUL- 
TURAL EQUIPMENT: BY 
RICHARD F. BACH 


RCHITECTURE does not have to 
connote inscrutable blue prints, cryp- 
tic plans and weird dimensionings. 
Most of us never see this technical side of 
that greatest of the arts, the side of its mod- 
ern office practice—its works, so to speak— 
until we make a reality of our first castle in 
Spain. But most of us, spurred by reading 
and by travel, do have an unsatisfied crav- 
ing for information as to the styles of build- 
ings, the names of their parts, the sequence 
of their development and their relation to 
one another and to the background of life 
and progress that brought them forth; a 
craving, be it said, which our regular schools 
make no effort to still by reasoned instruc- 
tion. Even our colleges make all art sub- 
jects elective, use a limited number of pic- 
torial illustrations, may even teach art his- 
tory out of black and white text books, 
crammed with facts and dates that cause 
mental indigestion. And all of this with 
never an indication of the sort of St. Peter’s 
the Papacy wanted to complete,—as Luther 
has it,-—out of the proceeds of the sale of 
indulgences; or of the kind of a church it 
was on whose door Luther himself nailed 
his ninety-five theses; or of the appearance 
of the London Tower in which the black- 
guard Richard III imprisoned the two prin- 
ces; or of the architectural stage setting of 
St. Bartholomew’s massacre ; or of the grim 
Bastille the razing of which was the French 
people’s demand for a new ideal in human 
rights; or yet again of that very Indepen- 
dence Hall within whose august Signers’ 
Chamber the American eagle was taught to 
fly. And this is but the merest fragment of 
a list that might be drawn up of only the 
salient historic events for which the req- 
uisite frame of reality in the form of build- 
ings might provide a local habitation and a 
name. 

Generally speaking, those of us who are 
not especially favored by opportunities must 
glean our architectural knowledge in a vi- 
carious way in widespread and omnivorous 
reading, in journeyings and in original re- 
search and study. But who has time in this 
day and age for conscientiously hunting out 
such hidden beauties? For those charms 
which are everywhere are most easily 
passed over, for they have become the ac- 


cepted thing. Thus this virile language of 
beauty in whose direct phrases history has 
so indelibly inscribed her most characteris- 
tic passages is to Americans generally no 
better than a dead language and receives a 
corresponding disregard. The egregious 
nonentities of a Franco-American Renais- 
sance, the vagaries of jig-saw decoration of 
alleged Queen Anne cottages, the horren- 
dous effects known among the cognoscenti 
as “Early Pullman,”—all base inspirations 
from noble sources, are as well received as 
Chenonceaux or the Trianons or Hever 
Castle, the villas of Italy or even our own 
Jefferson’s Monticello. A Methodist church 
of the dread Greek Revival type, an ancient 
temple of the Pagans set in the valley of 
the Ramapo and used for twentieth century 
denominational purposes, or worse yet, a 
galling Egyptian resuscitation such as the 
old Tombs prison, are in a company with 
the original glory that was Greece and the 
stolid endurance that was the land of Father 
Nile forty centuries ago. Indeed, have not 
some old Germanic antlers used as lighting 
fixtures in a New York home been described 
as of the North German Lloyd style and 
the information met with a polite elevation 
of eyebrows and a grateful acknowledg- 
ment ? 

America is young in many ways. As a 
people we have not yet learned the funda- 
mental value of such cultural equipment as 
a knowledge of the stately march of the 
architectural styles conveys. In our mu- 
seums, which are second to none, are many 
scuffling feet and wandering eyes, but only 
a rare intelligent comment; only wonder 
that so many things of long ago should have 
been brought together, wonder as to who 
paid the bill, wonder as to what makes these 
old things worth keeping! Meanwhile, the 
humble French ouvrier and his wife make a 
pilgrimage to the Louvre and discuss the 
Gioconda. 

There are no more discouraging obstacles 
in the path of the seeker after architectural 
knowledge than these two, both of which 
he usually is careful to put in his own way. 

First, in our own time we, too, readily 
forget that life in the past was lived by hu- 
mans very much like ourselves, thinking, 
loving, building, destroying, differing in im- 
mediate circumstances like Sedan chairs and 
subways, taxes on salt or taxes on patent 
medicines, buildings of traceried stone or 
fabulous skeletons of many stories of wind- 
braced metal. In short, these are the inci- 
dentals of civilization; very present to those 
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who rely upon them, but seen only as part 
of a complete picture with all interrelated 
forces brought into harmony when once the 
time they represent has passed into history 
and is seen through the perspective of dec- 
ades and centuries. From our elevation in 
this year of grace we see these sequential 
pictures of other ages through the binocu- 
lars of time, and each picture or style takes 
shape as a separate entity, comparison or 
contrast between them becoming difficult or 
impossible ; at any rate impracticable. Man, 
after all, has always been a thoroughly 
adaptable animal; while he may chafe at a 
half minute’s delay when waiting for the 
elevator to reach the thirtieth story, never- 
theless if the subway were not available he 
would ride downtown in an ox cart to pay 
his income tax and be content to take two 
days for the trip. It is not so long ago at 
that the journey from Kingsbridge to City 
Hall was a whole day’s affair. 

Out of small things, then, styles are made. 
And their sequence in history has produced 
several great epochs, many lesser epochs, 
like foothills to mountains, and—in the eter- 
nal relativity of things—an even larger 
number of still smaller features that are but 
contributory, though in themselves not un- 
important elements in the architectural land- 
scape as seen from a middle distance. But 
ach =style—great or small—remains the 
sum of its characteristics (or of its eccen- 
tricities, if we accept some one’s definition 
of human character as a guide) ; each style 
has, in other words, its own physiognomy, 
its features shaped by the people that pro- 
duced it then and there and never again to 
be done in the same way, except in sheer 
imitation of spiritless forms alone. 





Stated practically together, therefore, 
those are the layman’s two chief obstacles: 
he forgets that men have always written 
their lives into their art, and that their 
greater thoughts are written in bolder 
strokes to whose quality time has given 
definition. 

If we lose sight of these two considera- 
tions, books on architecture can only con- 
fuse us. The electrical engineer does not 
begin his course by examining the peculiar- 
ities of a “separately excited booster,” which 
Professor Brander Matthews loves to quote 
as an example of “what English can do 
when she’s got to.” So also minor consid- 
erations of Chinoiseries or of the style Pom- 
padour are among the last things we should 
seek to master, if we have not yet seen the 
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formalism of le grand monarque or the re- 
served classicism of Robert Adam. 

Again, it will not do to try to set down 
certain earmarks of the styles and building 
types, and rest assured that they are in- 
fallible. Style earmarks are the merest ex- 
ternals, the final flourishes, the surface not 
the body. A lotus flower pattern might as 
well be Hindu as Egyptian or Japanese or 
even Greek; a pointed arch is as solid an 
indication of Saracenic as of Gothic. We 
have only to see what the dealers and manu- 
facturers have prepared for our consump- 
tion in the way of bedroom sets in the style 
of Chippendale and dining-room tables in 
the style of Sheraton, to realize at once that 
if we strip from such pieces the tell-tale de- 
tails of carving or characteristic motives in 
composition ornament they will all be of 
the same good American construction. The 
Rivoli theatre on Broadway is a good ex- 
ample of a careful use of the earmarks of 
Greek temple design. Remove the front of 
the building, its mask, and a wonderful 
American moving picture palace appears ; 
set any other kind of a front against the 
same theatre, an Aztec design let us say, 
and it will function just as well. The Rivoli 
is no more of Greek design than the Astor 
Hotel. All of these style earmarks are use- 
ful as casual marks for possible identifica- 
tion, but in themselves they positively do not 
constitute style. The style itself consists of 
much more; it is the spirit of his time which 
guides the artist’s hand and his details are 
applied to a type of construction, to an in- 
nate form and body thoroughly character- 
istic of that time. A man may be recog- 
nized very easily by his beard, let us say; 
yet remove this external feature and his 
character is not changed. The Parthenon 
at Nashville is not the Parthenon, however 
exact the replica, for there are no Greeks 
to erect such a temple now. 


Epitor’s Note: I can think of no better 
place to study architecture than at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art in New York. I 
do not mean modern architecture, but the 
history of the architecture of the world. If 
the remarkable exhibitions in our various 
museums were used more as workshops we 
should not make some of the ludicrous mis- 
takes that Dr. Bach calls our attention to in 
his article. I know of nothing more illumi- 
nating than the actual models of great ar- 
chitecture as a background for the student 
of architecture. 
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MARIGOLD SPLENDOR 
Peren as one with long experi- 


ence in loving and growing this 

golden flower, | may be permitted to 
share my marigold enthusiasm among those 
not yet fully aware of the marvelous crop 
of color and delight that marigold seed se- 
cured in time for May sowing will yield. 
And it is such a pity to lose, even for a 
single summer, the lovely lighting of house 
and garden, and one’s spirit as well, that 
marigolds make possible with but negligible 
amount of care. 

For there is nothing at all fussy about 
marigolds. The most they ask is full sun- 
shine; stakes, of medium height for tall 
Africans ; and, in the event of cutworm visi- 
tations, some protection against these ruf- 
fians of the border. This is given at trans- 
planting time, by wrapping a two inch strip 
of paper (one inch above, and one below, 
the surface of the soil), around the seed- 
ling’s stem, thus dressing it in a paper col- 
lar to save its young and tender throat from 
being cut. Once they are established, how- 
ever, the plants will not be found difficult, 
in the least. 

In these economical days when con- 
science governs garden space so sternly in 
favor of vegetables, the difficulty is more 
likely to be in finding a place for any mari- 
golds at all. 

Now, the arden lover of the “ardent 
marigold” will naturally wish to grow it in 
quantity, quite literally by the bushel if 
supply is to equal demand in the home 
flower market, but, in deference to the 
thrifty conscience flowers in oldtime abun- 
dance must be sacrificed. 

Yet we need flowers, within reasonable 
limit, now more than ever. We need them 
for the good of our souls and so we con- 
trive some place for marigold’s beauty, 
even if driven to the rather desperate re- 
sort of digging up a path for it to flow in. 
This deed was once actually done, so my 
garden scrap-book tells me. The experi- 
ment ended in “a burst of glory. We daily 
filled our vases, our jars, our jardinieres, 
and put all dull memories aside, in the light 
of the marigold path.” 

There are, however, other ways out of 
space limitations besides the rather incon- 
venient one of diverting a path from its pur- 
pose. 

Succession planting works well with 


SPLENDOR 


marigolds, because the seedlings are ready 
for transplanting when a first vegetable 
yield is nearly over. For instance, mari- 
golds, grown for cutting may find place be- 
tween rows of early spinach or lettuce. In 
combination, too, for period bloom they 
work in nicely. For several seasons the 
beds, -about five feet by twenty, have been 
used by tulips. Planted in May marigolds 
may be seen from midsummer to heavy 
frosts. An edging of hardy pinks gives a 
third blossoming time in June. 

The tulips are planted in double rows 
across the short way of the bed, and these 
rows alternate with an eight inch space for 
marigolds when their time comes. 

A choice of seed may well include large 
Africans, like balls of gold orange, prim- 
rose and lemon yellows and the French, 
both tall and dwarf varieties. Tall French, 
or “velvet” marigolds, are great favorites 
particularly among elderly people, to whom 
they are apt to make instant appeal from 
gardens of the past. They are really 
needed, too, for toning down with their rich 
red or yellow browns the gorgeous yellows 
of the Africans, or for vivid contrast with 
the more subdued coloring of their French 
relatives. The big, bold, splendid Africans 
are, when messed in quantity, somewhat in 
danger of suggesting a blatant county fair. 
The folk-name of this richly hued little 
marigold well describes the texture of its 
velvety petals, while it adds to the charm of 
the flower itself, as folk-names have a way 
of doing. 

French dwarfs of the Legion of Honor 
type are all very good indeed. Because of 
their close, low habit of growth, and their 
fine, rich green leafage, they form one of 
the best annual edgings—like little bright- 
flowered hedges—for large beds and bor- 
ders; and so easily transplanted are these 


dwarfs, even when in bloom, that jar- 
dinieres may always be kept filled, while 
the garden is made lovely by this truly dec- 
orative plant. 

Very much in need of a simple, endear- 
ing name is the comparatively unfamiliar 
dwarf, tagetes signata pumila. This desir- 
able variety bears no close resemblance to 
the marigolds we know best. It is not even 
listed with the rest of its family in cata- 
logues, and but seldom is it to be met with 
outside the catalogues, although its com- 
pact, bushy mounds of delicate foliage, 
dotted over with innumerable tiny golden 
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ORANGE PRINCE A VARIETY OF THE 
AFRICAN DOUBLE MARIGOLD, IS SHOWN 
AT THE LEFT: WITH THE EXCEPTION OF 
CALENDULAS AND CALIFORNIA POPPIES 
NO FLOWER IN THE WHOLE GARDEN 
MAKES SO BRILLIANT A DISPLAY OF 
COLOR: IT IS LIKE THE SUN IN MINIATURE 


flowers, are of much value as decorative 
units in the garden. 

Tagetes signata pumila is quite too for- 
mal a name for the pretty thing. A com- 
mon [nglish folk-name might help, too, in 
making it better known—so here is a chance 
for christening! Tagetes signata pumila is 
described as sweet - scented, and _ possibly 
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cara, 


DWARF FRENCH DOUBLE, MIXED 
MARIGOLDS ARE SHOWN AT THE 
LEFT: THESE FLOWERS TAKE MANY 
FORMS OF REFLEXED VELVETY 
PETALS AND THE COLORS RUN 
FROM DEEP CHESTNUT BROWNS 
THROUGH BRONZES, GOLDS AND 
LEMONS, MOSTLY IN TWO COLOR 
COMBINATIONS. 


might commend to it those having a strong 
aversion to the characteristic marigold 
odor. Would that enjoyment of this odor 
were universal! But the fact is that there 
are many who like its fine tonic-like quality 
and many others who most emphatically do 
not. 

What it means of pleasure, Mrs. T. W. 
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AFRICAN DOUBLE MARIGOLDS 
SUCH AS ARE SHOWN AT THE 
RIGHT, WILL MAKE VIVID PATCHES 
OF COLOR IN ALMOST ANY GAR- 
DEN IN AMERICA, FOR THEY EASI- 
LY ADAPT THEMSELVES TO EVERY 
SOIL. 

LEMON QUEEN IS THE NAME OF 
THE VARIETY HERE SHOWN, 
THOUGH THIS SAME FORM MAY BE 
OBTAINED IN MANY SHADES OF 
ORANGE AND LOOKS MUCH LIKE 
THE VARIETY NAMED ELDORADO. 





Dewing proves in the following word: 

“Many a time have I pushed past the 
great golden marigold flowers to dabble my 
hands in the foliage of the plant, that I 
might carry away with me that pungent 
smell that has always seemed to me a fit 
mate for the smell of the pine-tree, the most 
life-giving of all odors.” 

Be as it may, the attitude of offense or 
of defense on this question of marigold 
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FRENCH MARIGOLDS ARE 
SOMETIMES CALLED VELVET 
MARIGOLDS BECAUSE OF THE 
SOFT, RICH TEXTURE OF 
THEIR PETALS: THESE 
SHOWN AT THE LEFT ARE 
KNOWN AS DWARF FRENCH 
DOUBLE AND ARE A _ RICH 
MAROON, EDGED WITH GOLD. 


Ps 


odor, however, unity of opinion alone is 
possible regarding their wealth of color. 
For marigold colors are, indeed, colors to 
conjure with, so richly harmonious are 
their pale yellows; their red and tawny 
browns, their orange and their gold. Try 
massing them in an old blue ginger jar, or 
gleaming brown jug and enjoy the resulting 
feast of color. 

Once upon a time a marigold lover was 
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discovered in the act of bringing home, 
triumphantly, an old pitcher without a 
handle, thereby causing her relatives to 
wonder, seriously, if all were well with her 
mental make-up. Happily, however, there 
are broken pitchers and broken pitchers; 
her’s was of copper lustre, rich enough to 
do without a handle, and the days went on 
until marigolds came to help the pitcher 
make such wonderful color harmonies, that 
the method of her madness was explained, 
and all lived happily ever after, family 
marigolds and all was left of the fine old 
pitcher now doing duty as a flower holder. 

If precedent was needed to sanction this 
proceeding, we have only to peep in at “The 
House of the Seven Gables,” where Phoebe 
arranges roses for her breakfast table, “in 
a glass pitcher which, having long ago lost 
its handle, was so much the better fitted for 
a flower vase.” 

Furthermore, the marigold-lover’s pitcher 
experience proved not to be unique. For, 
when a new neighbor over the way first 
shared some of our marigold riches, what 
should appear from behind her cupboard 
door but another handleless old copper 
lustre pitcher, ready to set off the golden 
brown and coppery flowers, with its own 
related coloring. 

Celia Thaxter gave a charming hint for 
a marigold flower-holder when she wrote 
of “Little Gustava”’: 


She wears a quaint little scarlet cap, 

And a little green bowl she holds in her lap 
Filled with bread and milk to the brim, j 
And a wreath of marigolds around the rim. 


“Ha! ha!” laughs little Gustava. 


One can fancy a bowl of rich green, or 
perhaps dull blue enwreathed with single 
French marigolds in orange, yellow and 
golden brown, a delightful possession in- 
deed. A Celia Thaxter bowl it would be 
in memory of her love for marigolds “in 
every shade of yellow and flame effulgent 

. with fervor of color that glow like 
the beams of day,” whether their “fires” 
burn in her coland garde, or “along the 
tops of the low bookcases” of her famously 
attractive room of Appledore. : 

By all means let us aim to have a share 
every year, in the cheer of marigold color— 
which would almost furnish room or gar- 
den of itself, and furnish it richly, too, with 
the “primary color of all delight,” that holds 
the “golden light” within it. 
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DEVELOPING BALKAN 
ART-CRAFTS IN THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSES: 
BY ANNE THROOP CRAIG 


TRONG and vital peoples love color. 
S It is timid and provincial to be afraid 
of it—a timidity arising from igno- 
rance or else from depressed aesthetic sens!- 
bilities, the latter condition readily traceable 
in us to the lingering effects of our whilom 
Puritanic reaction; for we are still but con- 
valescing from this despite cubistic and 
futuristic attempts hectically and violently 
to extricate us. 

The employment of color is always more 
than superficially significant, because it is 
an indication of a psychic condition, indi- 
vidually and socially. Color belongs with 
happy occupations, with health and joy. If 
the Cubists and their friends are delirious 
in their desire to instil joy into us through 
a mad rioting in color and other aesthetic 
expression, saner if slower processes of re- 
action from what is drab and depressed or 
commonplace in our popular expression, 
have been making themselves manifest for a 
long time amongst us. We have been watch- 
ing by many different roads the undoubted 
approach of one of those periods of renas- 
cence the world experiences at intervals in 
the growth of every new people. In the last 
twenty years or more we have seen in this 
country of business and utilitarianism the 
impulses to freedom of the spirit given play 
in the understanding of recreational values 
in our city life, and in an awakening to a 
more vital appreciation of the arts, and joy 
in them. 

How much of this is due to the inter- 
spersal among us of foreign groups which 
bring with them a still undepressed exuber- 
ance of nature and a more simple unspoiled 
joy in sensuous beauty, cannot be said—but 
nevertheless, like little clumps of bright pop- 
pies in a field of sober grain, the Balkan 
peoples, the Russians, and others from adja- 
cent regions, as have the Far Eastern peo- 
ples with their more advanced and fastidi- 
ously crystallized arts—represent very im- 
portant elements in our national aesthetic 
awakening, so far as it has gone. 

As is always the case, the selfish forces in 
commerce have exploited these foreign con- 
tributions with the ages-old impulse to kill 
the goose in order to possess the golden 
eggs. That a national character and spirit 
was in the art-crafts in which immigrants 
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were found adept, has meant least of all to 
our manufacturers. They have appeared 
only to see that they could make of these 
immigrants drudging, patient, and low-paid 
workers, workers who could “operate” accu- 
rately upon designs supplied them, to suit 
a crude American trade for the most part. 
For average commerce has no interest in 
educating taste; it leaves it to other social 
forces to create demands for superior pro- 
ductions, content to turn out only what is 
already familiar until forced to further 
steps. 

It is to our neighborhood settlement 
houses that we owe the rescue of foreign 
art-crafts from this widespread exploita- 
tion. For a long time under the surface in 
their various sections of the city they have 
been coaxing out the latent talents of Ital- 
ians, Bohemians, Russians and others of the 
class which for the most part bring with 
them their old traditional crafts. The social 
settlement houses have done many things to 
leaven our social lumpiness, but they can do 
nothing better than this encouraging of old 
world arts in such a way that their charac- 
teristic values are retained as a distinctive 
contribution to our eventual culture. No 
force can prevent the mergence of distinc- 
tions in a final combination of cultural val- 
ues no matter how divergent are the original 
sources of their contribution—but at least 
the essential beauties of the contribution 
should not be lost in the final result. Com- 
merce does not always avail itself of these 
opportunities. The social settlements, con- 
cerning themselves with human beings and 
with their abilities as means of personal and 
community welfare, are the great force to 
save these gifts at their best for the melting- 
pot combination we talk about. 

The long inconspicuous work in the 
neighborhood centers is showing results now 
in a more or less concerted move toward 
co-operation and toward bringing the crafts 
of the foreign groups before a wider public. 
Many of the large shops of the best class 
have for some time given orders to embroid- 
ery women through the settlements, which 
supply materials and workrooms, if neces- 
sary. 

One aim of the settlement association in 
encouraging the crafts of the foreigners is 
to supply them with work they know how 
to do without supervision, and therefore can 
do at home, so their children and house 
duties shall not be neglected. Of course, this 


means that home conditions shall be in- 
spected and kept sanitary and suitable for 
work that is to go out for sale. This the 
neighborhood houses may be trusted to do, 
and while the Consumers’ League has had 
right in its struggle in the past against work 
in homes, when it was done sweatshop fash- 
ion, regardless of ill conditions, it is surely 
a better and farther-sighted plan to work for 
a condition in the community which shall 
conserve home life, rather than disperse it 
by sending women out to workrooms and 
their babies into public creches even if the 
elder children may be beneficially taken care 
of in playgrounds and schools. The ten- 
dency is overmuch now to communize 
everything at the expense of homes. The 
craft work being emphasized among the 
neighborhood houses in their centers is in- 
tended wisely to neutralize this and make as 
much of an improved family life as possible. 

Russian and Balkan groups of immigrants 
in our midst are somewhat especially in evi- 
dence at present. The work of their women 
is mainly needlework, tapestry, embroidery, 
and some weaving. This work is being 
placed in small exclusive specialty shops in 
the city and at summer places, and exhibi- 
tions of it are under consideration also for 
autumn. 

We have a general conception of the char- 
acter of the work of this particular group 
of old world peoples, but its brilliant ele- 
mentary colors and its designs still seem 
bizarre to us. Yet we need just these touches 
of vividness in our surroundings, and when 
we are more familiar with them we shall not 
be so alarmed by them and retreat conserva- 
tively to our too exclusive use of neutral 
tones. This is not saying that our interiors 
should flame out into exotisms like a Bakst 
set for a Daghilieff ballet—but it means that 
it is a needed step in our aesthetic awaken- 
ing to understand the semi-barbaric vitality 
of the mid-eastern traditional art expression 
through these immigrant crafts brought to 
us. Only by that shall we know what the 
artist knows—and what nature herself is 
perpetually teaching us, too—how and 
where the dash of beautiful color shall be 
used in a neutral setting, and be as stimu- 
lating 2s a lightning streak across a dark 
cloud; or how to combine colors which in 
theory we have ‘magined to be made to- 
gether, but which, nevertheless, if we will 
study a few flower petals, we shall find fear- 
lessly, but at the same time most exquisitely 
and satisfyingly combined. : 
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SUMMER SUGGESTIONS 


IMPORTING FOREIGN SEEDS 
FOR AMERICAN FARMERS 


HE Bureau of Plant Industry, one 

of the interesting divisions of the 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, is 
constantly experimenting with seeds, plants 
and fruits from foreign countries, for 
the purpose of discovering such as might 
be economically valuable to the fruit grow- 
ers, gardeners and other agriculturists of 
America. 

Among the fruits and vegetables that 
promise much, although they have only been 
recently introduced here, are the mango, the 
date palm, the Oriental persimmon, the 
avocado (commonly known as the alligator 
pear), the papaya, the Chinese jujube and 
the dasheen. 

The mango industry has already attained 
a considerable degree of development in 
Florida, and last year 300 dozen of one 
variety were sold at $3 per dozen. There 
are over 100 varieties of dates now growing 
in the Government gardens in California 
and Arizona, from which the suckers are 
being distributed to prospective planters. 
Oriental persimmons are also increasing. 

A new Chinese peach stock, hardier than 
our own, is among the importations, the root 
of which (not the fruit) is the edible part. 
This is now being tried out in Lowa, and the 
Sureau is preparing to distribute this year 
about 20,000 roots to nurserymen. 

The introductions of the Bureau are not 
confined to fruits and vegetables. New pop- 
lars, willows and other shade trees which 20 
years ago were unknown in this country 
now beautify our avenues as a result of its 
work. The timber bamboo of the Orient is 
grown in the Southern States, and this is 
important, for there is no plant in the world 
that can be put to so many uses. 

The Government sends out agricultural 
explorers to various parts of the world as 
occasion requires, in search of new fruits 
and plants. It keeps in touch with botanists, 
scientific institutions and commercial firms 
in every land, and is now in a position to 
secure quickly from any part of the globe 
any plant with which it may desire to ex- 
periment. 

One of the most important introductions 
of fruit ever made by the Department of 
Agriculture was that of the seedless orange. 
The value of this crop in California is now 


over $10,000,000 every year. 
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COLOR AND TEXTURE IN 
SUMMER FURNISHINGS 


HE woman who is about to furnish 

her summer bungalow or camp, or 

to fit up the living room and porch 
of her town or suburban home in cool, 
countrylike simplicity, will find a wealth of 
new furnishings and materials from which 
to make her choice. 

Among the most distinctive of these fur- 
nishings is the Canton wicker ware. Firmly 
yet flexibly woven, in simple but decorative 
and often unique designs, the light chairs 
and rockers, settles and stools suggest much 
summer comfort. Then there is the plain 
willow furniture which is so serviceable for 
the summer months and which brings such 
a summerlike feeling into a city home. In 
addition to the new designs in the plain wil- 
low, there is a new type made chiefly of 
wood, stained a soft green tone, and finished 
with natural-color openwork willow in the 
form of panels that lighten the wood struc- 
ture in peculiarly graceful fashion. There 
is also plain wood furniture painted or 
enameled in white, green or buff, which is 
particularly suitable for camp or summer- 
house. All of these pieces look best with 
some simple floor covering such as the new 
Chinese sea-grass rugs from Kee Chong, 
which are firmly made by hand, with woven 
designs in the border, and come in soft 
shades of brown, green and blue. 

But perhaps the most striking thing about 
the summer furnishings is the use of color. 
The printed linens, cretonnes and chintzes 
reflect in their flowery patterns all the rich- 
est and most vivid tints of the painter’s 
palette. They reach us mainly from Hun- 
gary and Bulgaria, but there is an Oriental 
feeling, too, in this splashing, lavish use of 
primitive colors, while here and there one 
finds a touch of Russian art, as in the big 
painted chests with their rich red and blue 
and orange designs. The pillows and hang- 
ings, the chintz-covered trays and table-tops 
(so cleverly protected by glass), the gorge- 
ously painted hat-boxes, the bright Hun- 
garian peasant china with its flower and 
bird motives, and the bowls and vases from 
the Ruskin Potteries in England, fragile but 
wonderfully brilliant in glaze and tone—all 
these things suggest simple and effective 
ways to bring color and beauty into the 
summer home. 























THE IMMIGRANT AND THE “MOVIES” 


THE IMMIGRANT AND THE 
“MOVIES”: A NEW KIND OF 
EDUCATION 


O encourage the making and distrib- 
uting of films that will promote faith 
in America, the Americanism Com- 

mittee of the Motion Picture Industry was 
organized. 

At the call of Hon. Franklin K. Lane, 
representatives of all the motion picture 
producers and distributors met at his office 
in Washington in December last. This con- 
ference was addressed by Vice-President 
Marshall, Senator Kenyon and Representa- 
tive Hess. Later the following resolution 
was adopted at a joint meeting of the House 
and Senate Committees on Education: 


“Be it resolved, That it is the sense 
of a Joint Committee on Education of 
the Senate and House that the Motion 
Picture Industry of the United States 
be requested to do all that is within its 
power to upbuild and strengthen the 
spirit of Americanism within our peo- 
ple.” 

All the leading producers, artists, directors 
and distributing agencies of the country 
have agreed to lend their facilities to the 
promotion of American ideals. The plans of 
the Committee contemplate no profit to any- 
one out of the making, distributing or ex- 
hibition of these films. Sufficient revenue 
will be derived merely to pay the bare ex- 
penses. The films will eventually be avail- 
able for free exhibition in schools, churches, 
community and welfare houses. 

To give a more explicit idea of his rea- 
son for calling together the moving picture 
men, Secretary Lane prepared the following 
statement on “Concrete Americanism” for 
the press: 

“America is the epic of man as a working- 
man. We have nothing precious that does 
not represent struggle. We have nothing of 
lasting value that does not represent deter- 
mination. We have nothing admirable that 
does not represent self-sacrifice. We have 
no philosophy except the philosophy of con- 
fidence, of optimism, of faith in the right- 
eousness of the contest we make against 
nature. 

“America was torn from the forces of na- 
ture. Our forefathers, the first emigrants to 
these shores, were compelled to fight for 
their homes against dangers that today can 
scarcely be imagined and against odds that 


were heart-breaking. It is well that this was 
so. For out of the throes of their travail 
America has become more than a land. 
America is a spirit. America is an inspira- 
tion. America is an attitude toward men and 
material things—an outlook and a faith. 
America is something mystical that lives in 
the heavens. It is the constant and continu- 
ous searching of the human heart for the 
thing that is better. 

“We are to conquer this land in that spirit. 
And we must keep alive in ourselves the 
thought that this spirit is Americanism— 
that it is robust and dauntless and kind and 
hearty and irresistible, and through it men 
win out against all adversity. This is what 
has made us great. 

“From the first this spirit has been gener- 
ous. It has extended the open hand across 
the seas. It has said to men everywhere that 
coming clean they would be welcome. This 
was the land of heart’s desire where men 
could be their own masters and rise accord- 
ing to the qualities that they had. Here was 
youth with which they could identify them- 
selves; land which they could own; society 
of which they could become an integral 
part; political life which they could help to 
shape and in which they would have satisfied 
that world-long yearning for recognition. 
The man could here be developed—the full 
man—for schools were here and a sympa- 
thetic environment. Others were climbing, 
too, with whom they could measure their 
progress. 





LAND OF OpporTUNITY 


“This was a fair picture surely. And they 
came—some for economic reasons, desiring 
their chance at the good things spread on 
this rich table that Columbus found. Others 
came that they might have the larger satis- 
factions of an independent, unhampered, 
unmastered growth as man among equals. 
Here was opportunity. 

“We met them at the gate with a truly 
American welcome, which most of them 
could not understand: ‘Enter and make a 
place for yourself.’ This had been the 
greeting we ourselves had received. There 
was to be no coddling here. This was a 
man’s land—a place of test. The art that 
was most needed was the art of getting on. 
If literature and science and experiment 
were to come, they must be founded upon 
the solid rock of a self-sustained, unpatron- 
ized people. Dreams of ease must be cast 
aside until the right to dream was earned. 
The American was to be a journeyman 
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THE IMMIGRANT AND THE “MOVIES” 


doing his bit at the making of the land. If 
this was not a worth-while job, then there 
was no place for the stranger. We had 
mines to dig, buildings to erect, railroads to 
construct, farms to plow, sewers to lay, ma- 
chines to build and everyone must do his 
share. 

“The Lord had laid on us the responsibility 
of reclaiming for mankind a large share of 
this land and all else could wait in life till 
this end was reached. In this steady drive 
we made ourselves. We were impatient with 
those who called out to stop or go slow. The 
pace that we set was that which must be 
kept. ‘All men are born free and equal,’ 
we called to the newcomer and went on for- 
getful that he was not free, for he had still 
the limitation of his old life—not equal for 
many reasons. Manifestly a man without 
tools is not equal to the man with, and those 
here already were men who knew its spirit 
and the way to meet it and run with it—who 
had access to the heart of a people and knew 
what its call was. Things did not lie obvious 
before the eye like a seam of coal on a naked 
hillside. This new land was a hunting 
ground and those who knew the favorite 
cover and could blend most quietly into the 
landscape found themselves best at the 
game. 

Tue New EMIGRANT 

“What of the new emigrant? With others 
in like situation, possibly from his own 
country, equally ignorant, equally handi- 
capped, the new American starts his life. It 
takes a brave and very ambitious man to lift 
himself out of such an environment. Easily 
he becomes a victim to the shrewd, preda- 
tory padrone or boss. He falls into debt 
and becomes mortgaged to ignorance and 
squalor for years. His ideal of America has 
suffered a change. ‘And is this freedom? 
he says to himself, as with tired back he 
bends to his work without hope that the bur- 
den will be lighter tomorrow. 

“He cannot read the signs which warn him 
of danger. He cannot read of the opportu- 
nities which city and country offer. In his 
own land perhaps he had no chance to learn 
in his own tongue. In this new land he is too 
tired, too hesitant, to learn this strange diffi- 
cult tongue. Is it any wonder if, to this dis- 
satisfied stranger, the voice of one who 
speaks to him in the language of home has 
authority and carries far? And if this voice 
preaches discontent, and violent discontent. 
as the one sure path to better days, is it 
strange that he should listen? 
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“He can find no one to make him see the 
greater America. The whole of this conti- 
nent is to him the cramped apartment, the 
dirty street and the sweat shop or factory. 
To the sweep of the great land with its 
many beckonings, his eyes are closed, and in 
his isolation and ignorance and disappoint- 
ment there is a fruitful nesting place for all 
the hurtful microbes that attack society. 

“This man is our charge—our opportunity. 
He needs and deserves kind _ solicitude, 
thoughtful consideration. Give him a 
glimpse into the philosophy which underlies 
our struggle and he will turn into a cheerful 
fellow-worker in the making of America as 
have all the rest who have preceded him. 
He is a human being whom we can help to a 
truer view of that which we have said to the 
world was the most stimulating, invigorat- 
ing, developing of all atmospheres—that of 
freedom. 





Democracy’s TEST 

“And the test of our democracy is in our 
ability to absorb that man and incorporate 
him into the body of our life as an Ameri- 
can. We want to interpret America to him in 
terms of fair play, in terms of the square 
deal. We want in the end to interpret Amer- 
ica in healthier babies that have enough milk 
to drink. We want to interpret America in 
boys and girls and men and women who can 
read and write. We want to interpret Amer- 
ica in better housing conditions and decent 
wages, in hours that will allow a father to 
know his own family. That is Americanism 
in the concrete reduced to practical terms. 
That is the spirit of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence put into terms that are social and 
economic.” 


BOOKS REVIEWED 


The following books have been re- 
ceived : 

“English Literature During the Last Half 
Century,” by John W. Cunliffe, of Columbia 
University (Macmillan). This is a brief 
discussion of the works of many famous 
men, Stevenson, Kipling, Shaw, Hardy, 
Meredith, Conrad, Galsworthy, and others. 
One chapter is devoted to “The New 
Poets.” 

“Escape and Fantasy,” by George Ros- 
trevor (Macmillan), is a small volume of 
delicate and fanciful verse by a new En- 
glish poet. : 

“Banners,” by Babette Deutsch (Doran), 
is a book of thoroughly modern verse by a 
thoroughly clever modern. : 
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THE NEW SCHOOL FOR 
CRAFTSMEN IN NEW YORK: 
FROM A TALK WITH PROF. 
C. E. PELLEW: PRESIDENT 
OF THE NEW YORK SOCI- 
ETY OF CRAFTSMEN 


TANDARDIZATION of the Ameri- 
can crafts for the American needs has 
long been felt necessary by crafts- 
men who have been marketing their work 
in the industrial world. America’s craft, 
since she has no native peasant customs, 
must grow from the individual experience 
poured into the common melting pot of dis- 
cussion and logical elimination. Articles 
of practical daily use can only be made 
beautiful through the sane codperation of 
the industrial workers and the craftwork- 
ers. 

Modern machinery, in the textile mills, 
the printing houses, as well as.in the nu- 
merous factories manufacturing household 
furniture, has revolutionized former craft 
ideals, which allowed freedom of inspira- 
tion and unlimited scope for individual ex- 
perimentation. Today, however, it is the 
demand of the mass that must be satisfied, 
and the problem which confronts the manu- 
facturer is to find the most inexpensive and 
easiest way of turning out the most goods. 
That these goods shall be beautiful and en- 
during is the problem of the craftworker. 
And the craftworker is handicapped by the 
limitations of the machine and the demands 
of the market. Too often a well planned de- 
sign for textile or metal is turned away by 
the manufacturer because of the inability 
of the machine to hold it. : 

Many designs for calico printing are re- 
fused because they hold colors that cannot 
be successfully and inexpensively repro- 
duced. It is the opinion of many of the 
manufacturers that they cannot open their 
factories to craft students because of the 
jeopardy to their trade secrets. It stands 
to reason then, that the craftworker is in 
the dark until by chance he blunders upon 
a “good thing” in specialty work or else be- 
comes an individual worker, designer, dyer, 
costume maker, catering to an expensive in- 
dividual trade. 

The function of the New York Society of 
Craftsmen since its organization has been 
to act as a medium for bringing together 
the craftworker and the public. Realizing 
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that constructive craftwork can be estab- 
lished by bringing to the student a knowl- 
edge of the machines used by the trade, 
and of the demands of the open market, 
the New York Society of Craftsmen founded 
last winter a School for Craftsmen under 
the chairmanship of Corrado Scapecchi. This 
original plan has been broadened in scope 
for the coming summer session. It is the 
aim of the School for Craftsmen this sum- 
mer to bring art and industry into closer 
understanding in order to create an hon- 
esty of design and careful workmanship 
which, without an established standard, has 
at times been lacking in marketed goods. 

The course planned for the summer will 
include batik, block printing, dyeing, leather 
working and weaving. The batik will be 
executed not only on silk, but on cotton and 
linen fabrics. Work on wood and leather 
will also be introduced. A most beautiful 
result is obtainable from leather if handled 
correctly. In the batik operation of leather 
the beeswax, which must be removed from a 
textile, is softened by heat and used to finish 
the leather. 

In the summer session the ancient art of 
Cordovan leather will be revived. This was 
introduced into Spain by the Moors shortly 
after their invasion. Up to that date castle 
walls had been covered by wool fabrics, em- 
broidered or woven in colors. The Moors 
discovered an art of introducing tones of 
luscious gold into leather, making it during 
the tanning, permanent in quality. Historic 
examples of Cordovan leather are un- 
equalled in color to-day and have only been 
destroyed when they have come into con- 
tact with water. 

Miss Charlotte Howell Busck, who studied 
in Paris some years before the war, will 
conduct the batik classes ; the block printing 
is under Miss Jennie Hirsch, a graduate of 
Pratt Institute ; the dyeing will be under my 
own supervision along the lines of my re- 
cently established book on dyeing. The 
weaving will be conducted at the shop of the 
Flambeau Weavers, where the student will 
gain not only the practical experience of 
handling the looms, but will learn the prac- 
tical needs of the market. Some of the 
points of interest which will be taken up 
in the summer course will be the necessity 
of fast dyes, how the best results may be ob- 
tained from them. 

The School will open the 6th of July in 
the Academy of Design, 175 West 109th St. 
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PASTEL DRAWING: A TALK 
WITH BERNARD GUSSOW 


HE fine Degas exhibitions of draw- 
ing in crayon and pastel have excited 
must interest and comment this sea- 
son among the artists of New York City. 
This interest was further enhanced by the 
exhibition of American drawings at The 
National Arts Club during the midwinter. 
Pastel drawings of Bernard Gussow shown 
at The Club showed a strength of rendering 
rarely found in pastel work. He has for 
many years been an ardent advocate of line 
drawing with pastel and has experimented 
with this medium until he has attained a 
most interesting freedom in the development 
of line. 
3ernard Gussow’s first experience came 
with pastel when he found it an ideal me- 
dium for night work. “It is peculiarly 
adapted to this class of work,” he said, “be- 
cause it is quite impossible to work out of 
doors in the dim light if one is handicapped 
by the need of mixing colors. Pastels ar- 
ranged beforehand may be used accurately 





A PORTRAIT IN PASTELS BY BERNARD GUSSOW 
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even if the light is not strong enough to dis- 
tinguish the color of the sticks. Brief notes, 
and even completely finished pictures made 
with pastels, result in a vibrant impression 
that render the spirit of the night in a city 
with its glowing lights and sombre shadows 
even more beautifully and successfully than 
could be obtained on a carefully worked-out 
canvas. It is also suited to early morning 
effects. The soft yellows, tender rose, cool 
greens and general freshness of the early 
hours are quickly and satisfactorily ren- 
dered in pastels. They are, equally plastic 
for use in imaginative and decorative work. 

“Pastels have been used with the same 
technique as oil or water color, but most in- 
teresting effects can be obtained from direct 
line drawing. The pastel used in the latter 
way results generally in a stronger and 
more masculine interpretation. The pastels 
of Degas, with their trenchant line and 
vibrant palpitating color, have a quality that, 
it seems to me, would be difficult to secure 
if they had not been the rendering of the 
moment’s impression in a medium that re- 
sponded immediately. The quality is inde- 
scribable and 
unique. Work in 
pastel must neces- 
sarily be accurate, 
as the rubbing in 
of pastel to secure 
velvety effects is 
not permissible in 
direct line draw- 
ing. The effect 
must be got solely 
by placing the line 
upon the paper. 
The color must be 
pure and the 
freshness of the 
line unmarred by 
any suggestion of 
poor work. The 
sensation of 
working in this 
manner gives the 
artist freedom of 
technique. Unlike 
the brush, there 
is no intermediary 
tool which makes 
rh the work seem in- 
. direct. The short 
stick of pastel, 
often very short 
indeed, makes it 
seem almost as if 
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the artist were directly in contact with the 
paper on which he is working. This gives a 
pleasure of creation which is similar to that 
which the sculptor experiences with his clay, 
or the musician with the piano keys. 

“Existing prejudice, because of the lack 
of durability of pastel work, while not un- 
founded, is not always justified. If pastels 
are carelessly handled before placing them 
under glass, they will brush off to a certain 
extent, but once covered and hung they are 
quite as permanent as oils. Pastel is pure 
pigment pressed together with a slight 
amount of glue. Because there is no medium 
of mixture, no chemical action due to the 
deterioration of this mixing medium results. 
Assuming that the pigment is pure, which 
naturally must depend on the manufacturer, 
the pastel will suffer no change of color for 
many years. French pastels some two hun- 
dred or more years old are as fresh today 
in tone and quality as though done a few 
weeks ago. Pastels by Delatour done in the 
17th century are as fresh now as ever. Of 
the French-Swiss pastellist Jean Baptist 
Listard’s many pastels, now in Geneva, ex- 
ecuted about 1750, seem to have been done 
yesterday. If the general art-loving public 
would only realize these facts, as a few dis- 
cerning collectors are doing, the natural 
charm of the medium, its freshness, its 
directness would certainly cause pastel to be 
universally demanded, appreciated and em- 
ployed. 

“Pastel color must be chosen with discre- 
tion and purchased from reliable manufac- 
turers. Certain cheap pigments will darken 
whether used in pastels or oils. These inex- 
pensive colors, if there be need of economy, 
can be used safely in backgrounds, where a 
change in tone will not mar the beauty of 
the composition. Only the best pigment ob- 
tainable should ever be used in handling the 
important subject matter of a painting. 

“Pastel effects are best when used on 
rough surfaces. Glossy papers do not accept 
pastels at all, and the smooth papers can be 
easily rubbed. The rougher the surface, the 
better the pastel will enter the groove of the 
paper or texture of canvas, and the blue of 
the pastel will adhere more readily. The 
color of paper is a matter of individual 
choice. The use of the darker or lighter 
background may, by selection, tend to secure 
certain results easily. The colored paper is 
quite necessary for outdoor work as effects 
must be gained rapidly because of changing 
lights. Oil paintings are often done in the 
same manner by the use of toned canvas.” 


ART STUDENT 
AN EXPENSIVE CANVAS 


HAT is probably the highest price 
ever paid at a private sale for the 


work of a living American painter 
was obtained recently by the Ferargil Gal- 
leries for Elliott Daingerfield’s canvas, en- 
titled “The Genius of the Canyon.” The 
picture was sold for $15,000 cash to a 
wealthy collector from the Middle West, 
whose identity has not yet been revealed. 
Thomas H. Russell, managing director of 
the Galleries, negotiated the sale. 

“The Genius of the Canyon” was finished 
in 1913, and was the result of a visit paid 
by Mr. Daingerfield and several other prom- 
inent American painters to the Grand 
Canyon, as guests of the Santa Fé Railroad. 
It is somewhat reminiscent of the Dainger- 
field painting, called the “City Which Never 
Was” in which the majestic cliffs of the 
canyon have, by the imagination of the 
artist, been transformed into a magical 
dream city of stately temples, gleaming 
white palaces and slender towers. 

“The Genius of the Canyon” is repre- 
sented by the nude figure of a woman re- 
clining in the foreground and gazing at the 
white domes and minarets of the canyon 
as visioned by the artist. 

The spirit of the canvas is best expressed 
by the following verse, written by Mr. 
Daingerfield at the time the picture was 
completed : 


Strip from the earth her crest, and see re- 
vealed the carven glory of the inner 
world, 


Templed, domed, silent—the while the 

Genius of the Canyon broods, 

Nor counts the ages of mankind a thought, 
amid the everlasting calm. 

“The Genius of the Canyon” was sold 
shortly after its completion to Mrs. Chaun- 
cey Blair, of Chicago and Paris, and was 
not again offered for sale until this year. 

The sale of this picture is another indi- 
cation that American painters are at last 
receiving compensation comparable to the 
rewards which have been obtained by their 
European confréres. 
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POOLS FOR HOUSES AND 
GARDENS 


ITH the increasing vogue for city 

gardens, it is essential to understand 

how much of beauty can be added to 
even a little space by introducing a garden 
pool. Of course, if your garden is very tiny 
it is wiser to have a wall fountain than a 
pool, because then you do not need to sacri- 
fice any lawn space; but in even the ordi- 
nary back yard tucked away behind a New 
York house there is room for a pool. The 
picture here shown is the fountain and pool 
by Janet Scudder, the lovely figure holding 
seaweed and gazing down into the water be- 
low. When this fountain was first shown 
at the Architectual League, the pool was 
half filled with ferns and the little figure 
had the effect of having risen from the 
green-bordered water, carrying seaweed in 
her hands, and letting it drip in the pool. 

Of course, the most perfect pool would 
always be designed with some sort of figure, 
either with a child stooping over 
the brim, or with a maiden rising 
from the water, or with amusing 
animals on the brim which holds 
the water; and yet I have seen a 
perfectly plain concrete rim about 


a foot wide surrounding a blue 
pool in the midst of a green lawn, 
making the most delightful cool- 
ness in the Summer, with the blue 
sky reflected, and a few gold fish 
darting about or a water lily and 


a lotus for color. I believe it is 


IN THE 
MRS. 


GARDEN OF 
ARTHUR SCOTT. 
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possible to get a blue stone that is not ex- 
pensive with which the bottom of the pool 
can be faced, or if this is difficult, then color 
the concrete in the bottom of the pool with 
blue, and you will always have the sense of 
the reflection of a Summer sky. 

I have known a tiny pool to be placed on 
standards in the dining room of a city house, 
and the effect was most lovely. At times it 
would be half filled with flowers and in the 
Springtime the water was almost hidden un- 
der bunches of laurel or dog-wood. A lovely 
way to use flowers in a small pool is to take 
full grown roses or tulips, bending the petals 
well back, breaking off the stems and allow- 
ing the blossoms to float flat on the surface. 

When there is a natural spring upon the 
grounds, the cost of harnessing it for a con- 
tinuous fountain flow will be very small, 
but where an artificial supply is relied upon 
and the question of one’s water rate is to 
be considered, it is usually advisable to 
arrange the pipes so that the fountain can 
be operated and turned off at will. 

The planting about the pool 
must be carefully considered, 
according to the layout of the 
grounds. The low-growing 
plants and blooms of the com- 
paratively flat garden should 
have a low, broad spray to the 
fountain jet. The fine, high 
stream spouting up from a 
tall figure will show to good 
effect through a vista, or from 
a garden structure on upper 
terraces. 


SEAWEED FOUNTAIN  DE- 
SIGNED BY JANET SCUDDER. 








